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55. National Policies 


The user can supplement the information in this Section by referring to Section 50, 
Introduction, for a historical background and an overview of the distinctive problems and 
political characteristics of the country. Biographies of national policymakers are included 


in Key Personalities. 


Additional information on national defense policies may be found 


in Section 80, Introduction, and the attitude of various political or social groups towards 
policies of the government is generally discussed in Section 53, Political Dynamics. 


A. General 


After 10 years of Communist rule, the mainland 
of China has been transformed from a weak, di- 
vided country into a strong, unified state, com- 
manding the most powerful military forces in 
Asia. The emergence of a powerful Communist 
China has strengthened the Communist bloc and 
altered the balance of power in the Far East. The 
alliance of Communist China with the U.S.8.R. 
has presented a serious challenge to the United 
States and to the non-Communist nations of 
Asia. 

The country now ruled by the Chinese Commu- 
nists is the most populous in the world, with an 
estimated population of about 675,000,000. De- 
spite a rapid industrial growth in recent years, it 
is still basically agrarian, with more than 80% of 
the total labor force engaged in agricultural oc- 
cupations. By comparison with Japan, China is 
technologically backward, and levels of literacy are 
low. 

The ancient civilization of China long exerted 
a profound influence on many other Asian coun- 
tries, including Japan, Korea, Indochina, and 
Burma. Because of their belief in China’s cultural 
superiority, educated Chinese tended to regard 
themselves as the center of the civilized world and 
to look upon foreigners as inferior “barbarians.” 
During the 19th century, however, China’s sense 
of cultural eminence as well as its political unity 
and stability were undermined by the impact of 
Western ideas and commerce, and by the infringe- 
ments of foreign powers on China’s territory. By 
the end of the 19th century, China had become a 
weak and divided nation, unable to protect itself 
from stronger powers such as Russia, Japan, and 
Germany. 

The impact of Western ideas on Chinese intel- 
lectuals, combined with Chinese resentment 
against Western encroachments, gave rise to the 
development of a new nationalism during the 
20th century. Nationalistic aspirations found ex- 
pression in the Kuomintang (KMT) or National- 





ist Party, founded by Sun Yat-sen, a revolution- 
ary who had been one of the leaders in the anti- 
Manchu revolt of 1911. 

Sun Yat-sen’s principles envisioned a modified 
form of socialism and the gradual evolution of 
constitutional government. Sun’s teaching be- 
came the official ideology of the Kuomintang and 
of the national government established by the 
KMT at Nanking in 1928. During its first decade 
of rule, the Nanking government made consider- 
able economic and social progress; however, it 
failed to carry out basic reforms which China 
badly needed. The Japanese invasion of China in 
1937 and the ensuing long war with Japan sapped 
the vitality of the government, led to widespread 
corruption and loss of morale, and finally resulted 
in the Communist conquest of mainland China in 
1949, forcing the Kuomintang leaders to flee to 
Taiwan. 

The regime established in Peiping by the Chi- 
nese Communists has been able to establish ef- 
fective control over the entire mainland of China 
and to extend the range of its authority down to 
the lowest level of Chinese society. The system 
of effective political controls established by the 
Communists has enabled them to destroy organized 
resistance to their policies and to bring the pres- 
sure of governmental authority to bear directly 
on the individual Chinese. By means of a nation- 
wide propaganda network and a network of mass 
organizations for women, youth, workers, and 
other groups the Communists have been able to 
mobilize millions of Chinese for government-spon- 
sored programs. 


1. General policy trends 


The national policies of the regime are designed 
to create a strong, unified, and independent China 
capable of achieving great-power status and a po- 
sition of leadership in Asia. This objective re- 
quires the transformation of China from a back- 
ward, agrarian country into a modern, industrial 
state having a powerful military establishment 
and commanding broad international recognition. 
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The nature and direction of national policies in 
Communist China have been influenced by a num- 
ber of factors. Foremost are the Communist ide- 
Ology of government leaders and their commit- 
ment to further the world Communist movement; 
their more narrowly nationalistic aspirations for 
national unity and for a great power status; and 
their pragmatic assessment of the difficult prob- 
lems they face in their efforts to remake Chinese 
society along Communist lines. 


Chinese Communist foreign policy reflects both 
the Chinese and Communist aspects of the regime. 
As a Chinese regime, it seeKs to maintain its ter- 
ritorial integrity and to assert its control over 
areas which have traditionally been claimed by 
China. As a Communist regime, it seeks to weaken 
and eliminate U.S. and Western influence and 
power in Asia, and to expand the power and influ- 
ence of the Communist bloc. Since the regime is 
closely allied with the U.S.8.R., it has usually at- 
tempted to coordinate its foreign policy moves 
with Moscow, although in recent years Peiping has 
increasingly shown a considerable degree of tacti- 
cal independence. 

In its domestic policies the regime is committed 
to a revolutionary program of social and economic 
change. In Communist terms, this implies the 
attainment of such specific objectives as: 1) ex- 
pansion of China’s industrial base, with emphasis 
on heavy industry; 2) building a modern military 
establishment; 3) organizing the Chinese populace 
into state-controlled collective units; 4) promot- 
ing the gradual mechanization of agriculture; 5) 
carrying out a program of social reforms to de- 
stroy or modify traditional social institutions and 
values impeding material progress; 6) expanding 
educational facilities and eliminating illiteracy; 
and 7) promoting the gradual assimilation of eth- 
nic minority groups. 

Both for practical and ideological reasons, the 
Chinese Communists have tended to look to the 
U.S.S.R. as a model for many of their domestic pro- 
erams and as a source of much-needed technical 
assistance. In their efforts to industrialize, the 
Chinese have tended to follow the Stalinist pat- 
tern of forced-draft industrialization, placing pri- 
mary stress on heavy industry. In recent years 
the Chinese have shown an increasing tendency 
to experiment with institutions such as com- 
munes, which have no exact parallel in the U.S.8.R. 
and have not met with Soviet approval. Because 
of China’s larger population and its lower level of 
economic development, Chinese Communist lead- 
ers have tended to rely heavily on “mass drives” 
to increase economic production. 


When the Chinese Communists assumed control 
over the Chinese mainland in 1949, they inherited 
an underdeveloped economy which had been dis- 
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rupted severely by war and inflation. Not only in 
industry, but also in agriculture there was a se- 
rious lack of modern techniques, and the living 
levels of the rural population remained close to sub- 
sistence levels. 


Since they have been in power, the Chinese 
Communists have made significant efforts in eco- 
nomic development. A rapid expansion of heavy 
industry has been accompanied by the reorganiza- 
tion of the rural population into communes with 
maximum state controls over the peasantry, in- 
creasing the ability of the state to mobilize hu- 
man and material resources. Plans for a 10-year 
program aimed at achieving a greater degree of 
mechanization in Chinese agriculture were an- 
ounced in the early part of 1960, but the detailed 
outlines of this program are not yet clear. 


The regime’s activities in the field of social and 
cultural reform have also been appreciable. The 
regime has expanded educational facilities and re- 
organized higher education with greater stress on 
technical and scientific training. Primary school 
enrollments have been increased greatly, and con- 
siderable progress has been made toward eliminat- 
ing illiteracy. The regime has also modified the 
traditional family system, changed the status of 
women, and made some progress in the field of 
public health, especially in controlling major epi- 
demic diseases. 


Despite the progress achieved to date, the re- 
gime has continued to face a number of perplex- 
ing problems. One of the most serious is China’s 
rapidly growing population, which increased by 
65,000,000 during the period from 1952 to 1957. 
since the national census conducted in 1953, Chi- 
nese Communist leaders have shown increasing 
concern with the problem of population and have 
pradually promoted a limited birth-control pro- 
gram. As yet, however, no concerted effort has 
been made to deal with the population problem 
on a nationwide basis. 


The regime has made significant progress to- 
ward creating a powerful, modernized army and 
air force and has instituted a nationwide program 
of compulsory military service. It has also de- 
veloped a large militia organization with coastal 
defense and internal security functions. However, 
the costs of maintaining a large military estab- 
lishment have imposed a heavy burden on the 
economy, and the regime still remains dependent 
on the U.S.8S.R. for heavy equipment and for ad- 
vanced military weapons. 


During the past 10 years, Communist China has 
gradually improved its international position by 
paining de jure recognition from other states. 
However, its efforts to gain broader recognition 
and to assume China’s seat in the UN have met 
with failure to date. 
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The cornerstone of Peiping’s foreign policy has 
been its close alliance with the U.S.S.R. and, con- 
versely, its implacable hostility to the United 
States, which it regards as its principal enemy. 
Although Peiping has coordinated most of its for- 
eign policy moves with Moscow, it has enjoyed 
much more independence than other members of 
the Communist bloc. The Sino-Soviet alliance has 
proved to be durable, but there have been indica- 
tions of serious differences in recent years. 

Peiping’s growing military and economic power 
have posed an increasing challenge to the smaller 
non-Communist countries of Asia. Peiping’s pol- 
icy toward non-Communist Asia has undergone 
several tactical shifts since 1949. During its first 
few years in power, the regime adopted an aggres- 
sive and hostile posture toward most of the non- 
Communist Asian countries, intervening militarily 
in Korea and encouraging insurgent movements 
in Indochina, Malaya, and elsewhere. With the 
general shift in world Communist strategy which 
followed Stalin’s death and the end of hostilities 
in Korea, the Chinese Communists adopted a more 
moderate and conciliatory attitude toward many 
of their Asian neighbors, particularly those which 
had adopted a policy of neutrality or nonalign- 
ment in the cold war. In 1958 Peiping again 
adopted a more militant posture, hardening its at- 
titude toward Japan, precipitating a new crisis 
over Taiwan, and becoming involved in quarrels 
with India and Indonesia. 

Peiping’s recent shift to a more militant stance 
may reflect a growing conviction that the world 
balance of power is shifting in favor of the Com- 
munist bloc. Peiping’s growing militancy has 
tended to destroy the image of a “peace-loving” 
China which Peiping had previously tried to con- 
vey to other Asian countries. 


2, Policy formulation and implementation 


Communist China (the “People’s Republic of 
China’”—P.R.C.) is a thoroughly totalitarian state 
in which absolute power is concentrated in the 
hands of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), a 
political elite of about 16,000,000 members. Mem- 
bers of the CCP hold a monopoly of key positions 
in the government, the armed forces, the police, 
and in a multitude of mass organizations which 
control and mobilize various sectors of the popula- 
tion, thus insuring that these non-Party groups 
are guided by the Party. 


Although the Chinese Communists have erected 
an elaborate facade of multiparty government 
and constitutional forms, all organized political 
activity is in fact controlled by the CCP. Al- 
though a few non-Communist groups have been 
permitted to exist and to have nominal participa- 
tion in government, such groups are merely crea- 
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tures of the CCP and offer no effective centers for 
opposition to its rule. The Communists have cre- 
ated a pyramid of “people’s congresses,” culminat- 
ing in a National People’s Congress, but such as- 
semblies do not offer effective channels for the ex- 
pression of popular opinion. Other than the 
CCP itself there are no organized political pres- 
sure groups which can effectively influence the 
formation of national policies. 


The relatively small but extremely powerful 
group of about 200 men who comprise the Party 
Central Committee are in theory responsible for 
major policy decisions. Although this committee 
may play some role in policy formulation, particu- 
larly on issues which may be in dispute, it is too 
large and unwieldy to function as an effective pol- 
icymaking body. The members of the present 
Central Committee are almost without exception 
hard-core veterans with 25 or more years of serv- 
ice in the Party. About one-third of the Central 
Committee are men whose background and experi- 
ence have been primarily in the military field. A 
large number of the Central Committee members 
have held key posts in the central or provincial 
governments. Under the new Party constitution 
adopted in 1956, the Central Committee is sched- 
uled to meet in plenary session twice a year. 
During recent years it has met with greater fre- 
quency than in the past, suggesting that there 
may have been some effort to revitalize its role 
in policy formulation. Major decisions on domes- 
tic policy in recent years, such as those involving 
the commune program, were apparently submitted 
to the Central Committee for discussion. 


The formulation of basic national policy is 
largely confined to smaller executive bodies whose 
members are coopted from the Central Commit- 
tee itself. The most important of these are the 
Central Politburo and its Standing Committee. 
The Politburo, which consists of 19 regular and 6 
alternate members, is composed of senior Party 
leaders who hold ranking positions in the govern- 
ment and armed forces. The 7 ranking members 
of the Politburo, including Party Cnairman Mao 
Tse-tung, form the Standing Committee, which 
apparently acts as an “inner cabinet” of the Polit- 
buro. 


The top policymaking group in the CCP has 
been remarkably stable and cohesive in compari- 
son with its counterparts in the U.S.S.R and in 
the Eastern European regimes. Since the estab- 
lishment of the P.R.C. in 1949, only two serious in- 
tra-Party disputes have reached the Politburo 
level. There have been some indications during 
the past two years that high-level policy differ- 
ences may have occurred within the Central Com- 
mittee as a whole over such issues as the com- 
mune and other domestic programs. 
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One factor contributing to the stability of CCP 
leadership has been the fact that the top leaders 
served together for 30 years or more and rose to 
power after a long military struggle. Mao Tse- 
tung, who became Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee in 1935, has exercised unchallenged au- 
thority in the Party. Mao has generally preferred 
to maintain his authority through the ‘‘ideologi- 
cal rectification” of deviant Party members rather 
than by Stalinist-type purges. 

The most important government agency con- 
cerned with the day-to-day implementation of na- 
tional policies is the State Council, a relatively 
small cabinet-like agency which resembles the 
Council of Ministers in the U.S.8S.R. The State 
Council directs the work of some 40 ministries 
and commissions, including the Ministries of For- 
eign Affairs and National Defense and the Na- 
tional Planning Commission. Since ranking mem- 
bers of the State Council, including most of the 
vice premiers, are concurrently members of the 
Party Politburo, there is a close coordination of 
policymaking and policy execution. At lower levels 
of government there is a similar interlocking of 
Party and government organizations. 


The implementation of national policies in Com- 
munist China is not confined merely to Party or 
government agencies. The Chinese Communists 
have created a network of ‘“people’s organiza- 
tions,” mass organizations which link the Party 
and government bureaucracy with various sectors 
of the populace. Organized along social and oc- 
cupational lines, they serve as a means of indoc- 
trinating the populace and mobilizing popular 
support behind policies (see this Chapter, SECTION 
52, Structure of the Government). 

Also important in the execution of national poli- 
cies has been the Communist use of propaganda. 
The Communists have established total control 
over all media of public information and employ 
them as instruments for publicizing and explain- 
ing government policies and exhorting popular ef- 
forts to support them (see this Chapter, SECTION 
58, Propaganda). From time to time the Com- 
munists have launched nationwide campaigns 
aimed at the achievement of some major policy or 
program, such as “liberation of Taiwan,” the sup- 
pression of “rightists” and counterrevolutionaries, 
or the fulfillment of economic targets. These 
mass drives have served as a means of gaining 
popular enthusiasm by creating an atmosphere of 
hysteria and tension. 


The concentration of broad policymaking func- 
tions in the hands of a small political elite not 
subject to checks and balances or to popular pres- 
sures, has inevitably affected policy implementa- 
tion. In general, it has resulted in a considerable 
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degree of flexibility, both in domestic and in for- 
eign policy, evidenced by the many shifts and 
fluctuations in Chinese Communist policy since 
1949. These policy shifts have apparently repre- 
sented some deliberate alternation of hard, ex- 
tremist measures creating tension, with more 
moderate policies tending to produce a temporary 
relaxation of pressures. To some extent also, 
these policy changes have reflected a realization 
that certain impracticable policies had resulted in 
unforeseen excesses. 


In general, the top leaders of the CCP appear to 
be a highly able and realistic group, who have ap- 
proached their policy problems with considerable 
energy and vigor. They have, on the whole, used 
a pragmatic and dynamic approach to domestic 
policy problems, although the methods they have 
chosen have often been ruthless and uncompromis- 
ing. Inseeking for means to overcome China’s eco- 
nomic and technical backwardness, they have 
shown considerable imagination and ingenuity and 
have already achieved a considerable measure of 
success, in terms of material progress, but at great 
human costs. 


The realism and practicality of CCP leaders is 
offset and limited to some extent by their ideologi- 
cal beliefs and convictions and by the very nature 
of the regime, which tends at times to isolate the 
top leadership not only from the masses but even 
from the lower levels of the Party and govern- 
ment. As a result, certain domestic programs, 
such as the “Great Leap Forward” of 1958-59, 
have sometimes resulted in excesses, miscalcula- 
tion, and waste which might have been avoided. 

The government of Communist China, being a 
totalitarian regime, is not subject to the pressures 
of public opinion in formulating its policies. The 
Communists have established a pyramid of ‘‘peo- 
ple’s congresses” which serve to promote a sense 
of popular identification with the government; 
however, such organizations do not provide effec- 
tive channels for the expression of popular will; 
rather, they appear to serve primarily as forums 
for policy statements by Party and government 
leaders. 

Because of the stringent controls imposed by 
the regime on all media of information, and be- 
cause of the isolation of the average Chinese 
citizen from contacts with foreigners, it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at a firm estimate of popular reac- 
tions to the policies of the regime. For a brief 
period during 1956 and early 1957, the regime tem- 
porarily relaxed its controls and encouraged a 
more open expression of public opinion. During 
this brief period of relaxation, there were indica- 
tions of considerable popular dissatisfaction with 
many aspects of the regime, including Communist 
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Party domination of political life and cultural ac- 
tivity. The regime quickly suppressed such critics 
and reimposed tight controls over the press. 


Although existing data concerning public at- 
titudes are rather fragmentary, the prevailing at- 
titude of the average Chinese toward the regime 
appears to be one of apathy and passive accept- 
ance. Active resistance to the regime and its poll- 
cies has been discouraged by a series of nation- 
wide drives against “counterrevolutionaries” and 
by the establishment of an all-pervasive system of 
surveillance and police controls. Moreover, the 
average Chinese peasant or worker is constantly 
exposed to a never-ending stream of propaganda, 
which exhorts him to produce more and sacrifice 
his personal interests to those of the nation. 
Through compulsory participation in an endless 
series of indoctrination sessions, mass meetings 
and demonstrations, and other forms of organized 
activity, the resistance of the individual to the 
state is gradually eroded. Since the ability of the 
average Chinese to obtain education and a means 
of livelihood rests with the Party and the state, 
he has little alternative but to comply with gov- 
ernment policies. 


B. Domestic policies 


When the Chinese Communists took over as rul- 
ers of the Chinese mainland in 1949, they were not 
entirely without administrative experience since 
they had established several local and regional 
governments during World War II and the im- 
mediate postwar years. However, they found 
themselves confronted with many serious prob- 
lems on the national level. They inherited a 
country which, after more than a decade of war- 
fare, was politically disunified and economically 
unstable. On the economic front the regime was 
faced with runaway inflation and on the political 
front with actual or potential resistance in many 
parts of the country. It lacked an adequate sup- 
ply of trained administrative and technical per- 
sonnel and was forced to rely for the time being 
on large numbers of officials whose political loy- 
alty was in doubt. The country it sought to rule 
was technologically backward, with a huge popu- 
lation composed largely of illiterate peasants hav- 
ing a low level of living. 

Although the regime 10 years later is still con- 
fronted with serious domestic problems, its accom- 
plishments during the past decade have been ap- 
preciable. It has managed to unify the mainland 
of China politically, and to destroy mainland cen- 
ters of organized resistance to its rule. It has 
set up a strong, highly centralized government 
which extends its authority down to the village 
and city street. It has created a powerful army 
and militia and established an effective system of 
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police and social controls, with a network of mass 
organizations which enable the regime to mobilize 
millions, including women and youth. It has 
launched a program of language reform as an aid 
to its expanded educational system. It has 
achieved economic stability, expanded heavy in- 
dustry, improved rail and road communications, 
launched programs of afforestation and land rec- 
lamation, and reorganized the entire rural popu- 
lation into large social and economic units known 
as communes. 


The Chinese Communist regime is not content 
merely to rule China, but is determined to reshape 
Chinese society politically, economically, and so- 
cially. In terms of specific policy goals, this im- 
plies: 1) maintaining political unity and stability, 
sustaining the revolutionary zeal and momentum 
of the Party and government, and mobilizing popu- 
lar support behind government programs; 2) de- 
stroying or weakening traditional values and in- 
stitutions which impede social and economic prog- 
ress (including Confucianism, and the traditional 
family system), and inculcating youth in loyalty 
to the state and Party; 3) improving levels of 
health and welfare, expanding educational facili- 
ties, reducing illiteracy, and building up a large 
reservoir of trained technical personnel; 4) 
strengthening political controls over ethnic mi- 
nority groups and promoting their assimilation 
into the dominant Han culture; 5) expanding in- 
dustrial and agricultural production; improving 
internal communications; and tightening state 
controls over the peasantry. 


From the beginning of their regime the Chinese 
Communists have had certain basic goals in mind, 
and there has been little deviation from these 
aims. A basic blueprint for social, political, and 
economic revolution was set forth by Party Leader 
Mao in some of his major works published prior 
to the establishment of the regime. These in- 
cluded: New Democracy (1940), On Coalition Gov- 
ernment (1945), and On the People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship (1949). In these works Mao outlined 
the type of political system which the CCP would 
establish as well as the general path of social and 
economic policy which it would follow. Mao also 
pointed out that China would have a mixed econ- 
omy, part private and part state-owned, during 
the transition from the period of “new democracy” 
to the period of socialism and Communism. He 
envisioned a gradual transition from the initial 
stage of new democracy to the final stage of So- 
cialism. 


The broad outlines of Chinese Communist pol- 
icy were set forth more clearly in a document 
known as the “Common Program’ which was 
adopted in September 1949, a few weeks before the 
new national government of Communist China 
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was established. The “Common Program” set 
forth certain basic social and economic goals, in- 
cluding the expansion of state controls over the 
economy, the carrying out of agrarian reform, the 
improvement of communications, and the reform 
and development of education. During subse- 
quent years the basic policies set forth in the 
“Common Program” were elaborated and refined 
by a series of policy directives issued by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CCP and by major govern- 
mental agencies such as the State Council. 


During the past decade the Chinese Commu- 
nists have proceeded quite ruthlessly and syste- 
matically toward achieving their major domestic 
policy aims. However, they have shown a consid- 
erable amount of flexibility in carrying out spe- 
cific policies, and have not hesitated to depart from 
previous lines of policy when they discovered that 
earlier lines proved impractical. As a result, Chi- 
nese Communist domestic policy during the past 
10 years has not moved in a straight line, but 
rather in a series of jagged zig-zags. First there 
has been a periodic alternation between periods of 
relaxation and moderation and periods of extrem- 
ism and induced tension. In 1956, for example, 
the regime began to relax controls over intellec- 
tuals and other groups; in 1957 controls were 
again tightened and critics of the regime were 
punished and silenced. In addition, policy shifts 
have been caused when the regime has abandoned 
or modified a previous policy because it had met 
with popular resistance or because the policy 
proved impractical. For example, certain extrem- 
ist features have been dropped from the regime’s 
commune program, initiated in 1958, In an appar- 
ent effort to make the communes more popular 
and more efficient. Similarly, the regime decided 
in 1958 to abandon its effort to expand steel and 
iron production through “backyard” furnaces, 
after it became apparent that such methods were 
wasteful and diverted too much manpower from 
agriculture. 


One striking feature of the Chinese Communist 
regime is the diversity and ingenuity of the meth- 
ods and instruments which it has used to imple- 
ment its policies, and to gain popular support for 
them. It has relied both on coercion, exerted 
through the army, militia, and the police, and on 
persuasion, effected through propaganda, “‘ideologi- 
cal reform” drives, mass organizations, and mass 
campaigns of all sorts. During its first few years 
in power the regime relied more openly on naked 
terrorism in order to enforce its policies, carrying 
out mass executions and arrests of opposition 
elements. In recent years it appears to have re- 
lied more heavily on persuasive means, but the 
threat of coercion is always in the background, 
and the prudent Chinese find it safer to conform. 
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1. Political controls and objectives 


The fundamental political objective of the Chi- 
nese Communists is to establish and maintain 
themselves as the only source of power and au- 
thority in China. In order to achieve this end 
the Communists have sought to suppress actual 
and potential political dissidence, and to enforce 
complete obedience and conformity to the dic- 
tates of Party leadership. They have also tried to 
maintain the political purity and revolutionary as- 
pects of political and cultural life. 


Chinese Communist suppression of domestic op- 
position has varied in severity and form with the 
size of the opposing groups, the methods used to 
oppose policies of the regime, the importance of 
the policies being resisted, and the seriousness of 
the threat to the regime’s security. Shortly after 
accession to power, the Chinese Communists 
launched a series of campaigns designed to elimi- 
nate physically the most vigorous opponents and 
potential opponents of their program. The regime 
first carried out mopping up operations against 
remnants of the Kuomintang forces and bandit 
groups, and then launched a series of repressive 
measures against other groups such as landlords, 
ex-KMT officials, and members of secret societies. 
The campaigns were later extended to the groups 
who at first had welcomed the Communist govern- 
ment as the harbinger of a strong, nationalistic, 
unified government. Included were students, 
businessmen, technicians, and other intellectuals 
whose support the new regime needed in order to 
carry out its economic programs but whose po- 
litical loyalties were generally tinted with a liberal- 
ism which the regime did not trust. Whereas the 
regime resorted to brute force to eliminate the 
first group, it relied primarily upon psychological 
pressures to suppress the second. These centered 
primarily around ‘‘brain-washing” (as the regime 
itself termed it) and self-criticism. Individuals 
participated in group “analyses” lasting In some 
cases for a year or more during which they were 
forced to review their entire lives, made to feel 
guilt toward themselves and toward society at 
large, isolated from each other, and ultimately 
brought to a stage of complete personal insecurity 
and abasement. In this attitude of subservience 
and obedience, they were made to feel that it was 
inevitable that they should follow the directives 
of Chinese Communist officials. The success of 
this technique varied considerably with the in- 
dividual upon whom it was used, but it almost 
invariably had the result of arousing distrust of 
one’s neighbors, thereby reducing the possibility 
of any organized resistance to the regime. 

These campaigns, extending from 1950-—55, elim- 
inated most of the overt domestic resistance to 
the regime other than that in the minority na- 
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tionality areas. Estimates of the number of per- 
sons killed by the regime vary from a low of 
800,000 (a figure given by Mao Tse-tung in 1957 
which might represent executions officially sanc- 
tioned by the regime) to 15,000,000. The precise 
number of executions will probably never be de- 
termined. Millions more have been sentenced to 
varying terms in labor camps, similar in organi- 
zation and function to those in the Soviet Union, 
which are scattered throughout the country but 
are centered mainly in undeveloped areas where 
little free labor is available. 


Since 1955, although the regime has conducted 
almost annual mass campaigns designed to de- 
stroy individual opposition to economic, social, 
and political policies, it has relied primarily upon 
psychological control mechanisms rather than 
the police suppression techniques which were 
widely used during the first 5 years of its rule for 
maintenance of its day-to-day security. However, 
the ultimate sanctions for regime authority con- 
tinue to be the Party’s internal security system, 
the state’s Ministry of Public Security, and the 
People’s Liberation Army which are an ever-pres- 
ent threat in the minds of dissidents among the 
population. : 

The Chinese Communists have used the mass 
campaign as a highly refined instrument of politi- 
cal control to implement policy. The mass cam- 
paign is designed to create an atmosphere of hys- 
terical tension in which every individual’s com- 
plete attention and full effort are concentrated 
on one target pinpointed by the Party. To obtain 
a controlled mob on a national scale, the regime 
has used various techniques including incessant 
propaganda on a key subject, gigantic mass rallies, 
elaborate psychological appeals ranging from pa- 
triotism to individual self-interest, and more primi- 
tive emotions such as hate, fear, and revenge. 
Mainland society is characterized by a constant 
atmosphere of tension generated in such mass 
campaigns. 

These incessant and interrelated campaigns have 
been used by the Chinese Communists to achieve 
policy objectives. The campaigns to “resist Amer- 
ica and aid Korea” during the Korean war were 
inextricably connected with the campaigns to 
collect patriotic contributions to the state’s mili- 
tary effort to drain savings from the urban popu- 
lation, to punish speculators and dissident ele- 
ments among the urban “bourgeoisie” and “in- 
telligentsia,” and to crush Catholicism. Political 
campaigns during 1950-52 against counterrevolu- 
tionaries in rural areas were an integral part of 
the social and economic campaign to apportion 
the land among the peasants. A subsequent cam- 
paign in 1955-56 against rural counterrevolution- 
ary elements was inseparable from the program 
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to complete collectivization of the countryside 
and is comparable to the 1957-58 drive against 
“rightist” critics of “socialism” which was associ- 
ated with the establishment of rural communes 
in 1958. The campaign to establish communes 
was also connected with a parallel effort to create 
a universal militia which was tied both to the gi- 
gantic production campaign of 1958 and to the 
campaign to stimulate patriotic sentiment against 
U.S. activities in the Formosa Strait. 


Initially the regime was successful in the use 
of the mass campaign as a new instrument; it 
helped many Chinese achieve goals of personal 
satisfaction, such as retribution against past 
enemies, acquisition of land, and resistance to a 
foreign enemy. Although the campaigns were 
carefully initiated, stimulated, controlled, and fi- 
nally halted by the regime, to a great degree they 
were self-perpetuating. Although war campaigns 
continued to be a powerful instrument of regime 
control and organization, popular enthusiasm has 
palled as the number of new campaigns has in- 
creased. 


The regime’s doctrinal justification for the con- 
duct of campaigns stems from the fiction that the 
campaigns are actually self-initiated by the peo- 
ple and refiect the genuine enthusiasms of the 
population. In the conduct of almost all major 
regime drives, the Communist Party is pictured 
as the synthesizer of the “demands” of the people 
with a duty to take the ideas and views of the 
masses, refine them, and carry them out. The 
intensity with which these campaigns have been 
conducted and the vigor with which certain poli- 
cies, particularly economic policies, have been 
pushed by regime activists at the lower levels have 
frequently led to excesses of which the Party 
leadership has been unaware or it has been un- 
able to stop until serious distortions in the econ- 
omy have occurred. Campaigns have followed in 
sequence so closely and have been so interwoven 
that time for “idleness” to breed anti-Party “mis- 
chief” has been virtually eliminated as the popu- 
lation has been kept in a state of almost constant 
mental and physical exhaustion. 


In addition to mass campaigns, the regime has 
developed or adopted other means for controlling 
and regimenting the population. These include 
strict regulations on registration of population, 
control over domestic and foreign travel, ration- 
ing of essential consumer goods, control over in- 
ternal migration, state-controlled allocation of 
school and college graduates, and strict control 
over changing of residence and jobs by individuals. 
Beginning in 1957-58 Peiping also undertook a 
long-term program to send most government em- 
ployees and intellectuals to perform manual la- 
bor in the countryside or in urban factories. The 
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dispatch of large numbers of highly indoctrinated 
cadres to rural areas was designed to strengthen 
control over basic-level political and economic or- 
ganizations and to improve the efficiency of the 
bureaucracy. Since the prospect of leaving urban 
centers and desk jobs for hard manual labor was 
distasteful to many urban dwellers, the program 
also provided a subtle means by which the regime 
was able to punish discontented or inefficient per- 
sonnel. 


Although the regime’s policies of political con- 
trol have successfully eliminated most internal 
resistance, they have not eliminated popular dis- 
satisfaction. The experiment in 1957 by the Chi- 
nese Communists to permit public criticism of in- 
ternal conditions, after an apparent under-esti- 
mation by the top Party leadership of the amount 
of continuing opposition to their policies, was 
abruptly halted and turned into a violent attack 
on critics as popular discontent with many re- 
gime policies and with the regime itself became 
manifest. The regime explains such discontent 
as “capitalist” and “bourgeois” ideological sur- 
vivals which will continue to occur among the 
population until capitalism is completely elimi- 
nated. 


2. Social controls and objectives 


CCP leaders are determined to reshape the fab- 
ric of Chinese society and to remold the individual 
Chinese into a new type of “socialist” man. They 
are attempting to destroy or modify traditional 
institutions and social values and replace them 
with values and institutions which, in their esti- 
mation, are more favorable to social and economic 
progress. 

The Communists have already carried out a 
frontal assault on many aspects of traditional 
Chinese society. They have attacked the Con- 
fucian values which formed an important part of 
the traditional Chinese outlook, and have tried to 
replace them with new values and ideas derived 
from Marxist-Leninist theory and from the works 
of Mao Tse-tung. They have tried to break down 
the barrier between the intellectual and the peas- 
ant masses and to destroy the traditional aver- 
sion of educated Chinese toward manual work and 
military service. 


a. THE FAMILY AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN — 
Two major targets of Chinese Communist social 
policy have been the patriarchal family system 
and the traditional status of women. The Chinese 
family was traditionally dominated by the elder 
males, who controlled the family property. The 
younger members of the family were expected to 
show strict obedience to their parents and to 
provide for their welfare in their old age. The 
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status of women was traditionally low, and women 
did not enjoy social or economic equality with 
men. 


The Chinese Communists have attacked the 
traditional family system as a “feudal institu- 
tion,” and they have attempted to weaken its hold 
on the individual Chinese. They have created 
mass organizations for youth, such as the Young 
Pioneers and the Young Communist League, which 
take children away from their homes and indoc- 
trinate them with Communist values. They have 
also tried to weaken family ties by establishing 
communal nurseries for children and “happy 
homes” for the aged. Other Communist policies, 
such as separating husbands and wives in daily 
work and restricting religious and ceremonial ac- 
tivities associated with the family, have also tended 
to undermine the family as a social institution. 
These efforts by the regime to weaken the family 
system are part of the general effort to reorient 
individual loyalties to the Party and state. 


In their efforts to win the support of women 
and to draw women into the labor force, the Com- 
munists have posed as the “‘liberators’’ of women 
and have promised them equality with men. In 
1950 the Communists adopted a Marriage Reform 
law, which contained liberal provisions regarding 
divorce and gave women broader rights of inher- 
itance and property ownership. The Communists 
have established a nationwide organization for 
women which serves as a medium for mobilizing 
and indoctrinating women throughout the na- 
tion. The Communists have also given women a 
broader participation in political life, allowing 
them to hold positions in the Party and govern- 
ment. Under the Communist regime women ap- 
pear to have greater educational opportunities as 
well as increased opportunities for employment. 
In pushing forward their nationwide effort to or- 
ganize the population into new collective units 
called communes, the Communists have argued 
that such organizations as communal eating fa- 
cilities and communal laundries will “liberate”’ 
women from the drudgery of domestic chores and 
enable them to play a larger part in the regular 
labor force. 


b. EDUCATION AND CULTURE — The educational 
and cultural policies of the Chinese Communist 
regime have been related to its general political 
and economic objectives—to impose political and 
intellectual conformity on the population and to 
create a new generation of Chinese youth indoc- 
trinated in Communist ideals. In order to encour- 
age economic and technological progress, the re- 
gime has sought to raise popular levels of literacy 
and to expand facilities for technical and scien- 
tific training. 
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Peiping seeks to “train students so that they 
become working people with socialist conscious- 
ness and culture.’”’ The emphasis on labor and 
political reliability before “culture” or technique 
has underlain its educational policies since 1949. 
The regime has tried not only to eliminate the 
traditions of liberalism which pre-1949 education 
in China had absorbed from the West since early 
in the 19th century, but has also been highly se- 
lective in choosing the aspects of traditional Chi- 
nese culture it wishes to perpetuate under the pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 


In the years immediately following their attain- 
ment of power in 1949, the Chinese Communists 
completely revised the textbooks used in the coun- 
try’s schools; purged many teachers who had re- 
mained on the mainland after the KMT with- 
drawal to Taiwan; halted studies of the Confucian 
classics and Chinese histories and destroyed thou- 
sands of copies of manuscripts and woodblocks of 
old books; and initiated a massive flow of new pub- 
lications in praise of the Communist regime and 
attacking the older order. 


Ideological education, centered around the writ- 
ings of Mao Tse-tung, is used to indoctrinate the 
populace and to eliminate independent political 
thought. This “socialist education” has con- 
sistently stressed such themes as: the glorious fu- 
ture which attainment of socialism and Commu- 
nism holds for the Chinese people; the capability 
of man to transform his environment; the his- 
torical inevitability of the victory of the proletar- 
iat over capitalism in China and throughout the 
entire world; the desirability of collective life; the 
erowing strength of Communist China; and the 
happy lot of the Chinese people on the mainland. 
Superimposed on these general lines are specific 
ideological themes directed toward specific cam- 
paigns. Although it is doubtful whether most Chi- 
nese either accept or understand most ideological 
arguments which are presented to them, the re- 
gime appears to use the degree of apparent ac- 
ceptance and fiuency in these ideological positions 
as one primary criterion of political reliability and 
loyalty to the regime. 


The Chinese Communists launched a manifold 
attack almost immediately against the problem 
of illiteracy, estimated at 80% in 1949. The num- 
ber of children attending primary school is claimed 
to have increased from about 25,000,000 in 1949 to 
over 50,000,000 in 1952 and to 90,000,000 in 1959. 
Efforts to further adult literacy were beset by 
more difficulties. Despite repeated campaigns on 
this subject, the regime has usually been forced 
to admit that the rate of presumed adult literates 
who regress within a short time after the comple- 
tion of their courses is very high. Moreover the 
standard of literacy achieved through spare-time 
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education for adults is low even when the Chi- 
nese characters learned are retained. Peasant 
weariness after working hours, inadequate text- 
books and practice equipment, poor lighting in 
the evening, and the slower learning rate of adults 
all contribute to this lag. 


Peiping’s educational plans, as defined in 1949, 
envisioned that ‘‘universal education shall be car- 
ried out, middle and higher education shall be 
strengthened, technical education shall _ be 
stressed.”” The degree of optimism by the regime 
regarding the rate at which it would be able to 
carry out this program fluctuated until 1958 but 
did not go past the general hope that universal 
primary compulsory education could be achieved 
in “the not too distant future.” In 1957 the Min- 
ister of Education described as unrealistic proposals 
to guarantee all primary school graduates admis- 
sion to middle schools (grades 7-12) and those mid- 
dle-school graduates who met designated require- 
ments admission to higher educational institu- 
tions. However, during the “great leap forward” 
campaign in 1958, the regime announced an even 
more ambitious plan in the field of education. 
This program envisioned a timetable of 3 to 5 years 
for achieving universal primary-school education 
(which the regime already claimed had been 
achieved in the major cities by 1959) and 15 to 30 
years for achieving universal middle-school and 
higher-school education. Peiping envisaged a still 
longer time before the levels of higher education 
could be “raised,’’ presumably to Western and So- 
viet levels. 

Until 1959 Peiping’s principal emphasis was on 
state-supported and state-operated schools. Pri- 
vate schools, including those supported by mis- 
sionary groups, were closed or taken over by the 
state. In the past few years, there has been in- 
creasing emphasis on the establishment of “peo- 
ple’s schools,’ which are locally supported by 
members of communes or by factory organiza- 
tions. 

Apparent realization in 1958 that the state’s re- 
sources would for a long time continue to be in- 
sufficient to expand state educational facilities 
substantially prompted Peiping to launch a cam- 
paign to establish tens of thousands of new com- 
mune and factory-run schools. This resulted in 
a sharp statistical increase in the number of stu- 
dents attending educational institutions in 1958 
and 1959 as compared with earlier years. How- 
ever, the quality of these schools is usually poor 
and the regime apparently intends that their 
graduates are to remain in the countryside. 

Peiping is compelled to promote its education 
program by the need for a large and steadily in- 
creasing number of technicians and educated 
cadres to carry out its economic policies. The re- 
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gime originally came to power with the bulk of 
its support among uneducated or poorly educated 
peasants. These politically loyal cadres, invalu- 
able for guerrilla warfare and propaganda work, 
were not only inadequate in number but were very 
ill-equipped to handle the complicated adminis- 
trative task of running the mainland Chinese 
economy. 


During the First Five-Year Plan (1953-57), the 
regime trained only 110,000 individuals whom it 
was able to call ‘technicians.’ This compares 
with 1,000,000 technicians it claims are needed 
just for agricultural work during the 1960s. 
Science, engineering, and normal-school training 
have, under these conditions, been given primary 
emphasis in the regime’s educational program. 
The establishment of numerous locally run and 
purely vocational training schools has resulted in 
the creation of a dual educational system. One 
class of schools is designed to train technicians, 
scientists, and administrators needed by industry, 
government, and the armed forces, and the sec- 
ond class to provide basic vocational training pri- 
marily for peasants. The regime has established 
large numbers of vocational schools, including ag- 
ricultural middle schools, normal schools, and in- 
dustrial middle schools. In addition, it has estab- 
lished several higher technical schools and insti- 
tutes giving specialized training in such fields as 
metallurgy and meteorology. 


One of the regime’s major problems has been 
its need to use a large proportion of new middle 
school and college graduates as teachers, a need 
which has conflicted with urgent state require- 
ments for new cadres to help administer the rap- 
idly developing economy. The compromise usually 
seems to have been to utilize the best graduates 
for state service and direct those of poorer quality 
back into the school system. This has probably 
had an adverse effect on the training of new stu- 
dents. Even by emphasizing teacher-training 
programs the regime has been unable to keep up 
with the growth in school attendance, which quad- 
rupled during the 1949-59 period. 


The regime emphasizes loyalty to the Party and 
state not only in class study but in the selection 
of students. The regime has used the shortage 
of available schooling above junior middle school 
level as a weapon in creating a body of politically 
“reliable’ cadres. On several occasions prior to 
1957 Peiping announced that it would give special 
consideration and favored treatment to children 
of peasants, veterans, and urban workers. How- 
ever, the educational level of students of so-called 
“bourgeois” extraction was usually so much higher 
than the preferred group that they continued to 
occupy most of the seats in higher schools. Fol- 
lowing the regime’s attack on “bourgeois” intel- 
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lectuals during the “antirightist” campaign of 
1957, Peiping strengthened the implementation of 
this policy, and by 1959 a majority of new stu- 
dents being admitted to higher schools were os- 
tensibly from “proletarian” families. 


The regime’s educational theory holds that pri- 
mary and middle-school training is essentially 
civic; consequently political indoctrination occu- 
pies an important part of the curriculum at these 
levels. The importance of political reliability in 
the educative process was emphasized even more 
vigorously after 1957 than previously by a new 
slogan calling on cadres and technicians to be both 
“red and expert,” meaning that mere technical 
facility unaccompanied by enthusiasm for the 
Party was undesirable. Popularization of this slo- 
gan followed a relatively brief experiment in 
1956-57 with increased use of and reliance upon 
technically well qualified but politically indiffer- 
ent or cynical specialists trained before the Chi- 
nese Communists came to power. The experiment 
came to an end with the abandonment of the “all 
flowers bloom” policy in mid-1957 and the renewal 
of full-scale attack on the “old intellectuals.” 

Ideologically connected with the “red and ex- 
pert” theory is the regime’s insistence that all 
students and teachers (as well as government 
cadres) participate in manual labor as part of their 
educational program. Such participation is in- 
tended not only to assist in national construction 
but to strengthen the ties between the masses and 
the leaders, to give students a clearer understand- 
ing of the difficulties the regime is struggling 
to overcome in its economic programs, and to 
prepare them for their probable participation in 
actual industrial or agricultural production work 
following their graduation. The program has 
also been used to punish dissident elements. A 
major source of disillusionment and discontent 
among students in middle and higher schools has 
stemmed from their arbitrary assignment to par- 
ticular areas of study and, upon graduation, to 
parts of the country and to jobs they do not like. 
The regime’s attempt to develop the culturally 
and economically backward areas of the country 
have resulted in numerous recent graduates be- 
ing sent to these regions against their will. Rou- 
tine assignment of graduates to rural jobs has also 
apparently met some resistance from the students. 
While this reluctance of students to leave urban 
centers once they have become accustomed to a 
relatively comfortable level of living is a problem 
in countries all over Asia and even in the West, it 
is particularly vexing for the Chinese Communists 
since it forces them to resort to compulsion against 
a group whose positive support they are anxious 
to maintain. 
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The dominant theory governing cultural activi- 
ties in Communist China is the totalitarian prin- 
ciple that any cultural or artistic expression has 
to be oriented to serve the political objectives of 
the state. The 456 daily newspapers, 859 maga- 
zines, and 108 radio stations in existence in Com- 
munist China at the end of 1959, and the billion 
copies of books which were printed in the first dec- 
ade of the regime, all illustrate this theory. The 
fundamental responsibility of cultural activities is 
didactic. Movies, poems, novels, the dance, opera, 
and even sports are justified and encouraged in 
terms of their propaganda contribution to the 
state’s programs; a number of prominent novel- 
ists and writers who supported the Chinese Com- 
munists before they came to power have, in recent 
years, been made the targets of bitter regime at- 
tack for their failure to completely adapt their 
creativity to the regime’s political needs. 


Within this narrow definition of culture, the 
regime has actively encouraged the arts and sci- 
ences. Historical and archeological research 
which contributes to the Marxian interpretation 
of the development of society has been assisted, 
particularly research on social and economic de- 
velopments in the 19th century. The folk arts 
and culture of the country have been promoted 
and raised to a status befitting a proletarian cul- 
ture in a state ruled by the “vanguard of the 
proletariat.” 


The regime’s programs have resulted in the 
stultification of artistic development and have 
produced a standard mold from which the Chinese 
Communists pour increasing quantities of virtu- 
ally identical materials. The tediousness and 
poor quality of much of the artistic effort on the 
mainland today has occasionally been recognized 
by regime spokesmen, but the recommended cure 
is merely increased doses of “Marxian creativity.” 


The regime has experimented both with simpli- 
fying the writing of the difficult Chinese charac- 
ters and with romanization of the Chinese lan- 
guage. By 1959 simplified characters were in wide 
use, many of them completely new, invented sym- 
bols unintelligible to a reader of traditional Chi- 
nese characters. While one obvious purpose of 
this reform was to simplify the learning of Chi- 
nese characters, a concomitant result has been to 
make traditional Chinese literature increasingly 
unintelligible to the younger generation. The 
new phonetic system proposed in 1956 has been 
used primarily to establish the speech pattern of 
the capital, Peiping, as the standard to be spoken 
and comprehended by those persons living in 
southern and central China, where widely differ- 
ing language dialects are used. The regime has 
avoided saying that the romanized alphabet will 
eventually replace Chinese characters, and, aside 
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from a teaching aid, it is used for little other 
than auxiliary printing of magazine and newspa- 
per titles, railroad station and street signs, and for 
limited scientific communication purposes. 


C. SCIENCE, HEALTH, AND SOCIAL WELFARE PRO- 
GRAM — The Peiping regime wishes to develop the 
level of its scientific capabilities so that it is com- 
parable with that of the Soviet Union and the 
West. The two primary obstacles to the attain- 
ment of this goal are: 1) a shortage of trained sci- 
entific personnel both at the creative-scientist 
level and at the technician-engineer level, and 2) 
a lack of research facilities. By the end of 1958 
there were only 5,900 fundamental research and 
technical personnel in China working in the basic 
sciences. A large portion of qualified researchers 
in the basic sciences are probably Western or bloc 
trained; at the end of 1959 there were 4,600 stu- 
dents, teachers, and researchers studying in the 
Soviet Union while others were enrolled in educa- 
tional institutions in other bloc countries. About 
7,000 Chinese students and 38,000 workers and 
technicians received training in the U.S.S.R. from 
1950 to 1959. 


The caliber of recent graduates of mainland uni- 
versities specializing in the sciences appears to 
be quite low judging from the comments of a num- 
ber of Western-trained Chinese scientists who have 
left the mainland in recent years. Nevertheless, 
the Chinese Communists have made great strides 
in training a basic core of scientific personnel and 
have vigorously expanded the scope and opera- 
tions of the Academy of Sciences under which vir- 
tually all scientific research is carried out. The 
number of institutes associated with the Academy 
of Sciences has increased from 22 in 1949 to nearly 
100 in 1959. A Science and Technology Institute 
for the training of first-rate scientists was estab- 
lished in 1959 in an effort to raise the standard of 
Communist China’s domestically trained scientists. 


The fundamental bias of Chinese Communist 
Scientific research has been toward work of short- 
range, practical applicability to the economic de- 
velopment of the country. A number of scien- 
tists criticized this policy in 1957, and in early 
1959 the regime announced that it would give in- 
creased emphasis in the future to long-term, fun- 
damental research in the basic sciences. At the 
same time greater stress was laid on work in 
atomic research, rocketry, and automation. The 
Chinese Communists have initiated an atomic en- 
ergy program on the basis of a 10,000 KW nuclear 
reactor provided by the Soviet Union under an 
agreement signed in 1955. The reactor and a 25 
MEV (million electron volts) accelerator went 
into operation near Peiping in 1958. Communist 
China is also a participating member of the bloc 
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atomic research and training program located in 
Dubna in the U.S.8.R. Chinese Communist lead- 
ers have publicly indicated their intention to de- 
velop and produce nuclear weapons. 


The general outline of Peiping’s scientific pro- 
gram was formalized in 1957 as a 12-Year Scien- 
tific Plan. The text of this plan, however, has 
never been published. Secrecy is an integral part 
of Peiping’s scientific program, and persons work- 
ing in any research field are given access only to 
research data relating to the sections of the 12- 
Year scientific plan directly concerning their work. 
To some extent this inhibits the free exchange of 
scientific information even within the country. 
However, a number of scientific journals published 
on the mainland do provide a certain amount of 
interchange between disciplines and specializa- 
tions in the sciences. 


The regime demands political conformity in the 
sciences as in every other sector of mainland so- 
ciety. Several scientists were criticized for their 
political views during the regime’s 1957 rectifica- 
tion campaign, and there are indications that the 
pressures of that campaign brought much of the 
regime’s scientific research program to a stand- 
still. The regime at intervals has urged that the 
“old intellectuals” (Western-trained scientists) 
spend much of their time training new, and pre- 
sumably ideologically well-indoctrinated, young 
scientists. At other times the regime appears to 
acknowledge that for a considerable time to come 
it must rely on the less politically reliable older 
researchers if any substantial progress is to be 
made in the sciences. 


Achievements of the Chinese Communists in the 
fields of public health and medicine have been re- 
stricted mainly to improvement of sanitation and 
to attacks on transmitters of disease such as rats, 
flies, snails, and mosquitoes. A severe shortage of 
hospitals, medicines, and of Western-trained doc- 
tors has sharply limited the treatment of disease. 
Although the regime’s program calls for the es- 
tablishment of hospitals, by the end of 1959 the 
ratio of hospital beds (570,000) to the population 
was still only one-tenth that of the United States. 
Although the regime has endeavored to speed up 
the training of doctors in Western medical prac- 
tices, the shortage of qualified doctors is still a 
serious problem. The regime has actively spon- 
sored and propagandized the use of traditional 
homeopathic medical techniques and drugs. West- 
ern-trained doctors have been given training in the 
use of the herbal medical pharmacopoeia and tech- 
niques even though many of these are viewed with 
critical skepticism by Western scientists. Al- 
though drug imports have been declining steadily 
and the regime has claimed self-sufficiency in a 
number of basic drugs such as sulfa drugs and 
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penicillin, the nation still faces a widespread short- 
age of pharmaceuticals, resulting from the very 
low priority given by the regime in allocating for- 
eign exchange and domestic investment resources 
to meet health requirements. 


Nevertheless, the regime claims that its public 
health policies during its first 10 years in power 
resulted in substantial declines in death rates 
from traditional plague diseases, malaria, and from 
infant mortality, particularly in urban areas. 
Many intestinal, dietary, and respiratory diseases 
still appear to be serious medical problems. These 
diseases are consequences of the poor nutritive 
and living conditions in Communist China, and 
any major drop in their incidence among the pop- 
ulation is dependent on improvements in the level 
of living. In particular, the frantic pace de- 
manded of the working population by the regime’s 
economic development program, coupled with a 
tightly rationed diet and insufficient time for re- 
laxation, appears to have caused a degree of phys- 
ical exhaustion on the part of large numbers of 
the population to an extent that reduces their re- 
sistance to disease. The present economic pro- 
grams of the regime and investments being made 
in medicine and public health are not sufficient 
to result in any substantial improvement in na- 
tional health conditions. The regime’s program, 
consistent with its vision of eventual Commu- 
nism, calls for an elaborate future social welfare 
program which is eventually to incorporate com- 
plete medical, educational, old age, maternity, and 
housing care of the population by the state. Thus 
far, however, the regime has been able to offer 
scant progress in any of these areas. 


Although the Chinese Communists have pub- 
lished a number of laws and regulations covering 
the fields of public welfare, these have been re- 
stricted primarily to urban, industrial, and gov- 
ernment workers. The 80% of the population 
which lives in rural areas is still fundamentally 
unprotected by any national welfare regulation. 


A program of social guarantees for old, sick, or 
crippled peasants was announced in conjunction 
with the cooperative system and has allegedly 
been expanded under the communes, but the cri- 
teria for benefits have been rigid and the assist- 
ance given meager. Under the commune system 
persons unable to earn enough through work to 
pay for their food are subsidized at a rate barely 
sufficient to sustain life, and some provision is 
made for the shelter and feeding of elderly indi- 
viduals who have no family. The law provides 
that women are to receive maternity leave with 
partial pay, but in practice it has not always been 
implemented. In many instances where the bene- 
fit was available, apparently many women did not 
take leave because they did not want to lose even 
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part of their income. Midwife services and nurs- 
ery care exist in rural areas, but health and nu- 
tritional care are generally inadequate. At the 
end of 1958 the regime formally set 12 hours as 
the maximum workday for rural workers, but 
there is little evidence that this provision is or 
can be vigorously enforced. 


Social insurance laws were enacted by the re- 
gime in 1951 and extended in 1953 to cover vir- 
tually all factory workers for illness and disability. 
In 1958 retirement regulations for these workers 
were promulgated. Although the nominal cover- 
age given workers by these laws and regulations is 
quite broad, in practice the regime has apparently 
used a number of pressures to prevent workers 
from claiming benefits. 

No minimum wage-and-hour law exists for ur- 
ban workers although regulations within some in- 
dividual industries place limits on working hours 
at certain dangerous jobs. Factory safety has 
been given intermittent emphasis by the regime, 
but the pressure for increased production has usu- 
ally overbalanced ordinary safety measures, and 
the industrial accident rate is probably quite 
high; the regime does not publish overall statis- 
tics on this subject. Virtually all of Communist 
China’s industrial labor force are members of 
trade unions, but the latter are all state-con- 
trolled and are designed to extract the utmost in 
output from the workers while permitting very 
little improvement in their working conditions. 
During the brief period of free criticism in 1957, 
bitter comments on the uselessness of these un- 
ions in representing the workers’ interests were 
publicly voiced but soon repressed. 

Neither industrial nor agricultural work is cov- 
ered by a child-labor law. Although occasional 
articles in the regime press have expressed opin- 
ions about the proper age for a child to begin 
working, apparently the pressure of production 
tasks has rarely permitted or encouraged the 
practical application of these concepts. During 
mass production drives even young school chil- 
dren have occasionally been put to work. Since 
1959 the regime appears to have reduced its use 
of child labor, although manual! labor is a regular 
part of the curriculums of mainland schools. 

One of the most serious urban welfare problems 
arises from the rapid growth in population of the 
cities since the establishment of the Communist 
regime. Partly as a result of industrial develop- 
ment in urban areas, but also aS a consequence of 
illicit rural emigration because of poorer living 
conditions in the countryside, such growth has 
resulted in a serious shortage of urban housing. 
Large numbers of these illicit migrants are fam- 
ily members of newly recruited urban workers 
whom the regime wishes to remain in the coun- 
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tryside but has only sporadically been willing to 
force away from their employed relatives. Other 
illicit migrants include workers recruited by fac- 
tories without the specific authorization of state 
labor recruitment offices. Many new factories 
have found themselves short of labor because of 
official controls on recruitment of new laborers 
and have resorted to black-market recruitment. 
In actuality this illicit migration is well known 
to the authorities and has been able to continue 
only because the regime has made no persistent 
effort to stop it. 


In general, the regime’s fundamental concept 
of social welfare is closely aligned with the tra- 
ditional Chinese belief in group self-help. Clan 
ties have been eliminated, however, and in their 
stead have been imposed the wider views of “col- 
lective welfare” centered around the factory, 
street, commune, or office. 


d. RELIGIon — As orthodox believers in Marx- 
ism-Leninism, the Chinese Communists have a ra- 
tionalistic view of the world and regard religious 
belief as primitive superstition. Chinese Com- 
munist leaders have looked with suspicion on or- 
ganized religious groups, regarding them as po- 
tential centers for political subversion. They 
have therefore attempted to weaken the organized 
bases of religion in China, with the ultimate aim 
of uprooting all religious beliefs. 


Organized religion has never played the major 
role in Chinese society that it has in other neigh- 
boring countries such as India and in the Mus- 
lim world. In general, the Chinese have been ex- 
tremely tolerant and eclectic in religious matters, 
and religious persecutions have been rare. The 
two major religions in pre-Communist China were 
Taoism and Buddhism. However, with the excep- 
tion of areas such as Tibet and Mongolia, organ- 
ized religion was not a strong force in Chinese 
life. The religion of the majority of Chinese was 
a synthesis of animistic and polytheistic beliefs, 
which contained elements of Taoism, Buddhism, 
and Confucian teachings. Popular religion was 
not highly organized, and religious observance 
centered around the family group and the local 
village temple. (For further discussion, see CHAP- 
TER IV, SECTION 43, Religion, Education and Pub- 
lic Information.) 


The Chinese Communist constitution, adopted 
in 1954, provides that all citizens shall have free- 
dom of religious belief. In practice, however, the 
Communists have carried out an active persecu- 
tion of all religious groups and have attempted 
to bring them under state control. The regime 
has established national associations for all five 
major religious groups—Buddhist, Taoist, Islamic, 
Catholic, and Protestant. These associations 
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serve as channels for imposing government con- 
trols and as a means of mobilizing support for 
government policies. 


Taoist secret societies, in particular, have been 
the object of harsh suppression as the Chinese 
Communists appear to have been keenly aware of 
their frequent historical role as nuclei of resist- 
ance and restoration movements directed against 
unpopular mainland governments. Moreover, 
there was apparently considerable justification for 
the regime’s claim that many of these societies 
were controlled by gangster elements. Individual 
observance of customs and rituals connected with 
Taoism have also been discouraged as superstitious 
and wasteful survivals of the old regime. Sooth- 
sayers and fortune tellers have been ‘reformed 
through labor,’ monks and nuns put to work, and 
temples turned into government offices, commu- 
nal messhalls, and schools. A few of the most 
renowned Taoist religious institutions were per- 
mitted to continue in operation as cultural monu- 
ments, operated by very small staffs. 


Chinese Communist policy toward the Bud- 
dhists has been somewhat more circumspect, 
probably because the regime wishes to exploit the 
religious ties between Chinese Buddhists and Bud- 
dhist groups in other Asian countries. The re- 
oime has preserved certain famous Buddhist land- 
marks to impress visiting dignitaries. However, 
there have been indications that many Buddhist 
temples have been closed and many monks forced 
to adopt secular occupations. 

In Tibet, where Buddhism was much more 
strongly entrenched, the Communists proceeded 
more slowly in their suppression of religion. How- 
ever, since the Tibetan revolt of 1959, the Com- 
munists have adopted a much more ruthless ap- 
proach toward Buddhist institutions in Tibet— 
they have looted monasteries and forced younger 
monks to take up secular occupations. Since the 
flight of the Dalai Lama to India, the Commu- 
nists have attempted to use the Panchen Lama 
as a tool in their efforts to control Tibetan Bud- 
dhists. 


The Chinese Communists have been quite cau- 
tious in their approach to the Muslims because 
they have religious and cultural ties with Islamic 
communities abroad and because the Muslims 
have been a rather militant group who have re- 
volted in the past against Chinese authorities. 
Since 1950 there have been at least four Muslim 
revolts in the Ninghsia-Kansu area of northwest 
China. At least two of these revolts were led by 
local religious leaders, according to the Chinese 
Communist press. During the early years of 
Communist rule, the Muslims were given certain 
concessions. However, in recent years, the Com- 
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munists have reportedly imposed restrictions on 
Muslim activities, including religious education. 


Religious education has almost completely been 
abolished, partly because of theoretical Commu- 
nist disapproval of religious teachings but also 
as a method of eliminating organized religion by 
reducing the flow of priests and other religious 
leaders into the community. Such religious train- 
ing as does take place is used primarily as an ad- 
jJunct to the political training of quasi-religious 
cadres who can be used to implement Peiping’s 
general social and economic policies. 


Peiping’s attacks on religion have generally 
been directed against religious leaders—monks, 
lamas, imams, priests—rather than directly on 
the doctrines of the religions themselves. The 
motivation behind this policy has been to dis- 
credit religion by casting doubt on the men who 
embody the spirit and ritual of religion for most 
worshippers. However, the regime has also 
sharply attacked what it considered to be politi- 
cally or economically undesirable religious prac- 
tices such as elaborate funerals and burial cere- 
monies, and food sacrifices, which were tradition- 
ally a part of the popular religion. 


Although a number of local uprisings have oc- 
curred, particularly in minority areas, which can 
be attributed at least partly to resistance to anti- 
religious policies, the regime has been successful 
in quickly suppressing and isolating all of these 
disturbances except the 1959 revolt in Tibet. 
Suppression of such uprisings has had the effect 
of eliminating the loci of organized resistance and 
of facilitating at least passive acceptance of re- 
gime policies. The uprisings, however, symbolize 
strong popular resistance to Communist tamper- 
ing with traditional customs which it will take 
the regime a long time to overcome. The Chinese 
Communists have had to step gingerly on some 
issues of general Chinese sensitivity, such as re- 
moval of graveyards to provide more arable land, 
and have on several occasions withdrawn or modi- 
fied steps taken on this question. 

Chinese Communist policies toward Christian 
groups have been unusually harsh, since Christi- 
anity is regarded as an outgrowth of ‘Western 
imperialist aggression.” Since 1949 the regime 
has waged a campaign to sever all ties between 
mainland Christian institutions and church bodies 
elsewhere in the world. Almost all foreign mis- 
sionaries were arrested or expelled from the 
country, and now there are no Protestant mis- 
sionaries and very few foreign Catholic priests 
left in Communist China. Protestant churches 
have been closed down in many areas, ministers 
and pastors have been systematically harassed, 
and laymen have been intimidated. In 1951 the 
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Chinese Communists established a National Com- 
mittee for Christian Churches, which has served 
as a means of controlling various Protestant 
groups in China and of mobilizing support for 
government-sponsored programs. The Commu- 
nists have taken over all the schools and colleges 
sponsored by Christian mission groups. 


Chinese Communist policies toward the Catho- 
lic Church have been even more harsh, partly be- 
cause Catholics had been more highly organized 
and formerly maintained direct ties with the Vati- 
can. The Communists have attempted to estab- 
lish a “patriotic” or national Catholic Church hav- 
ing no direct ties with the Vatican, but they have 
encountered a considerable amount of resistance. 
By severely limiting the celebration of mass, and 
by closing down many churches, the regime has 
made it difficult for Catholics to practice their 
religion. Moreover, the steady reduction in the 
number of priests has reduced the scope of church 
activity. (For further details, see Srcrron 43 
under Religion.) 


e. NATIONAL MINORITIES PROGRAM — Tradi- 
tionally the Han Chinese have always looked 
upon themselves as culturally superior to the 
38,000,000 non-Han minority peoples who consti- 
tute about 6% of China’s population. Although 
the Chinese Nationalists paid lipservice to a policy 
of permitting minority cultural groups to retain 
and develop their own cultures, in practice they 
attempted to impose Chinese culture upon these 
groups. 

Since 1949 the Chinese Communists have grad- 
ually been implementing a series of social and 
economic reforms aimed at destroying the reli- 
gious, family, and organizational existence of mi- 
nority groups with the ultimate purpose of exer- 
cising complete political and economic control 
over them and incorporating them into their gen- 
eral social blueprint for mainland China. The re- 
gime has striven to: 1) eliminate contacts be- 
tween members of national minorities on Chinese 
territory and consanguineous groups in foreign 
countries; 2) eliminate trade, religious, and cul- 
tural relations between minority nationalities 
within China except as sanctioned by the regime; 
3) eliminate intra-group control institutions 
which function as part of the traditional social 
structure of minority nationalities and the local 
leaders within this structure; 4) break those pat- 
terns of traditional economic life which threaten 
regime controls (for example, by exerting control 
over nomadic migrations and in traditional graz- 
ing areas by reclaiming land for agricultural cul- 
tivation); and 5) eradicate social and cultural in- 
stitutions and customs through which opposition 
to its policies can be focused (such as religious 
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centers) and split the old society from within (by 
such measures as transforming the traditional 
position of women). 


While pursuing these negative ends, the regime 
has attempted to isolate minority nationalities 
from each other and by suppressing local lan- 
guages, costumes, arts, and folklore, to prevent 
their finding common bonds of resistance to Pei- 
ping policies and pressures. To exert further con- 
trol, the Communists have created a number of 
“autonomous” administrative areas, ranging from 
country-sized units to provinces, which are as 
much under Peiping control as ordinary adminis- 
trative units of the country. Many of these areas 
have more Han Chinese than minority national- 
ity inhabitants, and most key administrative po- 
sitions in these areas are held by Han Chinese. 


On the assumption that its control mechanism 
in minority nationality areas would be strength- 
ened by acting through natives of the areas, and 
yet deeply distrustful of the loyalty of minority 
nationalities, the regime has gradually moved 
from reliance upon a few prominent adherents 
among these groups to large-scale indoctrination 
and training of minority nationality cadres. The 
augmentation of these minority cadres has, how- 
ever, usually been accompanied by the gradual 
influx of Han Chinese into minority areas so that 
the proportion of minority peoples to Han Chinese 
in any one area is reduced gradually. This policy 
has been developed most prominently in the 
northwest areas and in Inner Mongolia. 

The measure of Peiping’s success in realizing its 
plans for minority nationalities has been deter- 
mined by: 1) the degree of previous assimilation 
of nationality groups by Han majorities; 2) the 
geographic isolation of such groups from large 
Han populations; 3) the size of the nationality 
groups; 4) the historical political relationships 
between the Han Chinese and the minority 
groups; 5) the strength of the religious and cul- 
tural traditions of the groups, and 6) the differ- 
ences between the economic patterns of the mi- 
nority groups and the Han Chinese. In general 
Peiping’s policies have worked well when applied 
to minority groups completely surrounded by 
large numbers of Han Chinese. People such as 
the Chuang in Kwangsi (6,600,000) and the Man- 
chus in the Northeast (2,400,000) were already 
Sinicized to a considerable degree. Many other 
minority groups are so small or so backward that 
they have been completely helpless against Chi- 
nese Communist pressures. Since 1957 the re- 
gime has accelerated its countrywide efforts to 
introduce collective institutions (such as collec- 
tive farms), previously established in the Han 
Chinese areas, and to settle nomadic groups. 
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The large, sparsely populated area of Tibet, 
which has a long border with India, has occupied 
a special place in Chinese Communist policy 
toward minority groups. Because of several fac- 
tors, including the inaccessibility of the area, the 
strongly entrenched Buddhist church, and the 
traditional Tibetan resistance to Chinese rule, 
the Communists have been forced to proceed 
quite slowly in applying their nationality policies. 
A Sino-Tibetan agreement signed in 1951 provided 
that the religious beliefs of the Tibetans would 
be respected and that the Buddhist monasteries 
would be protected. Although the Communists 
indicated their intention of establishing an “au- 
tonomous government” for Tibet, they did not 
establish an administrative framework for such 
a government until 1956. In that year the Com- 
munists indicated that they would not inaugu- 
rate any major reforms in Tibet for another 7 
years. Meanwhile, they paved the way for re- 
forms by tightening controls over Tibetan groups 
in Szechuan and Chinghai, and by building a 
series of roads connecting Tibet with China 
proper. 

Chinese Communist caution in dealing with the 
Tibetans may have been: prompted by a series of 
revolts which began in 1955. In March 1959 a 
major revolt broke out in Tibet, and in the course 
of the revolt, the Dalai Lama, the spiritual head 
of the Tibetan Buddhist Church, took refuge in 
India. At this point, the Chinese Communists 
abandoned their previously cautious policy and 
began a ruthless suppression of dissident groups. 
The Communists have confiscated the lands and 
herds belonging to members of the nobility who 
were involved in the revolt. They have also es- 
tablished some state farms in Tibet on an experi- 
mental basis, and they have been carrying out a 
program of land redistribution. 

Sinkiang is another area in which the regime 
has had special problems involving ethnic minor- 
ity groups. More than 90% of the population 
consists of non-Han peoples, comprising more 
than a dozen minority groups. Many of these 
groups, such as the Kazakhs, have ethnic and cul- 
tural ties with minority groups in Soviet-con- 
trolled areas of Central Asia. Historically, Soviet 
influence in Sinkiang had been strong, and, be- 
fore the Chinese Communist conquest of China in 
1949, a Soviet-supported East Turkestan Republic 
had been established for a brief period. 


Because of the large non-Chinese population in 
Sinkiang, the Chinese Communists were forced to 
move slowly and cautiously in carrying out politi- 
cal and social reforms. By 1954, however, when 
land reform was completed, the regime had elimi- 
nated the most vigorous opponents of its rule and 
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then proceeded to reorganize the area as an “au- 
tonomous area” for the Uighurs, who constitute 
about 75% of the population (see this Chapter, 
SECTION 52, Structure of Government). Within 
the larger Sinkiang autonomous region, the Com- 
munists also established several smaller autono- 
mous districts for such minority groups as the 
Mongols, Kazakhs, and Kirghiz. 

Since most of the inhabitants of Sinkiang are 
Muslims, the Communists have been confronted 
with special problems of religious and social pol- 
icy. Efforts by the Communists to implement so- 
cial reforms for women and to reduce the tradi- 
tional influence of Muslim religious leaders have 
aroused popular discontent, and on several occa- 
sions the Communists have used force to suppress 
local uprisings. In order to strengthen their ad- 
ministrative controls in the area, the Communists 
have gradually increased the number of Han Chi- 
nese in the population by promoting an internal 
migration from other provinces of China. By 1959 
the regime had succeeded in imposing on Sinkiang 
most of the political, social, and economic reforms 
which it had carried out elsewhere. A gradual 
improvement of rail and road communications 
linking Sinkiang with the rest of China has en- 
hanced the ability of the regime to maintain its 
controls in this area. 


3. Economic policies and problems 


Mainland China is largely agrarian, with a level 
of technology and industrial development consid- 
erably below that of Japan, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United States. About 85% of the population— 
enumerated at 582,000,000 in the 1953 census— 
lived in rural areas, producing a bare minimum 
over subsistence. 

The Chinese Communists’ economic goal is the 
transformation of China from a backward agri- 
cultural country into a modern industrial nation. 
This they propose to achieve in the pattern of the 
Soviet Union’s policies of the 1930’s in which a 
rapid socialization of the economy served to limit 
consumption and to mobilize resources, and cen- 
tralized economic planning directed these re- 
sources into capital investment primarily in heavy 
industry. In the face of low per capita produc- 
tivity Peiping has sought to impose a stringent, 
uniform standard of austerity, to maximize the 
utilization of existing industrial facilities, and to 
devise productive employment for the great num- 
ber of rural unemployed and underemployed. It 
has also relied on the Sino-Soviet alliance to pro- 
vide the means of converting domestic resources 
into the capital goods and technical assistance re- 
quired for industrial development. 
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To implement its revolutionary economic pro- 
grams, Peiping has relied extensively on the Party 
apparatus under the slogan “let politics take com- 
mand,” a slogan which implied the subjugation of 
non-Party specialists in all fields, including sci- 
ence and industry, to Party direction. This reli- 
ance on Party direction indicates the regime’s con- 
fidence in the applicability of Marxist economic 
theories in China and its willingness to take sub- 
stantial risks in experimenting with new programs. 
An important consequence of Peiping’s program 
has been characterized by ‘production drives” 
with great peaks of activity and achievement but 
accompanied by the creation of serious imbalances 
which force a subsequent slowing down of the ef- 
fort while reorganizing and rationalizing the pro- 
gram. 


While the Party leadership has attempted to re- 
duce the adverse effects of these cyclical move- 
ments through flexible policies, it has accepted 
such movements as necessary, and recently, to de- 
fend itself against a charge of inept planning, has 
defiantly incorporated the “wave” theory of prog- 
ress as part of its dogma of economic development. 
This theory argues that very rapid economic 
erowth cannot be achieved through careful, cau- 
tious planning, but must rely on “mass drives” 
which, in sparking the imagination of the people, 
succeed in unforeseeable ways in transforming un- 
favorable “objective conditions” into favorable 
ones. Such growth is necessarily ‘wave-like,’ pro- 
ceeding from “balance to imbalance and again to 
balance.” 

As early as 1950 the regime had established a 
rough timetable for its program. The period 
1950-52 was designated as a “rehabilitation period”’ 
during which production would be restored and 
controls extended over the economy, establishing 
conditions for large-scale investments. Three 
Five-Year Plans (1953-67) were to follow during 
which the regime planned to achieve the dual 
goals of full socialization of the economy and the 
establishment of an autonomous industrial base 
through the development of heavy industry. 

Owing to planning difficulties, the First Five- 
Year Plan (1953-57) was not completely drawn 
and approved until mid-1955, and the regime began 
the plan period on the basis of annual economic 
plans. It was decided at the outset to proceed cau- 
tiously with socialization, relying rather on fiscal 
and market controls to mobilize and influence the 
allocation of resources, thus supporting a large and 
rapidly rising investment in heavy industry. Fiscal 
policy sought to increase revenues through reli- 
ance on commodity and other indirect taxes and on 
state enterprise profits, and a marked increase in 
budget revenues was secured between 1950 and 
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1953 as a result of the expansion of domestic trade, 
successful price-fixing policies, and the rapidly 
growing output of state enterprises. 

However, the initial goals proved to be too am- 
bitious. The growth in fiscal revenues slackened 
sharply after the period of rehabilitation, and al- 
though state capital construction (including extra- 
budgetary) reached 8 billion yuan (about US$3.2 
billion) in 1953, it had increased only to 9.3 billion 
(about US$3.8 billion) in 1955. The poor harvests 
of 1953 and 1954 resulted in declining grain col- 
lections and reduced output of industrial crops, 
notably cotton. Thus the regime found itself ina 
crisis, with increasingly restricted means at a time 
when its investment schedules were posing rapidly 
rising requirements. 


In July 1955 Mao Tse-tung called for a shift in 
the regime’s economic policy, directing a rapid so- 
cialization of the economy and a resort to direct 
controls. In the following year (largely the win- 
ter of 1955/56), the countryside was substantially 
collectivized and urban industry, trade, and handi- 
crafts brought fully under the direct control of 
the state. There was a tremendous mobilization 
of peasant labor in the winter off-season of 1955/56 
for land improvement, irrigation expansion, and 
other farm developmental tasks, and bold innova- 
tions in farm production practices were instituted 
to raise output. Industrial planners were directed 
to set high goals for production and investment 
in 1956, using optimistic assumptions as to sup- 
plies and markets. In the implementation of those 
directives during 1956, the industrial labor force 
was increased by a third and the number of urban 
wage earners by a quarter. The average wage was 
increased 14% as the regime, overestimating its 
resources, sought to develop popular support for 
the new program. 


As a result of these policies, the regime claimed 
an increase over 1955 of 28% in the gross value 
of industrial output, while state capital construc- 
tion rose from 9.3 billion yuan to 14.8 billion yuan 
(about US$6 billion). However, by the end of the 
year serious imbalances and stresses had developed. 
The countryside was seething with unrest as many 
of the untested farm innovations proved to be 
costly fiascoes, reducing farm income and forcing 
the regime to draw down its grain reserves to make 
emergency distributions in rural areas. Reports 
of “spontaneous dissolution” of many collective 
farms indicated the dissatisfaction of local Party 
cadres. The expanded city population was strain- 
ing urban facilities and encountering shortages of 
housing, food, and other items. At the same time, 
material shortages were affecting industrial out- 
put and capital construction. 
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The regime described 1957 as a year of “adjust- 
ment.” Capital construction was cut back and the 
rate of growth of industrial output sharply reduced 
in an effort to stabilize the economy. The labor 
force and wage rates were frozen, anti-inflationary 
measures taken, and the production of goods in 
short supply encouraged. There was little mobill- 
zation of peasant labor in the winter of 1956/57 
or of policy guidance during the spring and sum- 
mer planting seasons, leaving farm production de- 
cisions largely up to the peasants and local cadres. 
At the same time reforms in the collective organi- 
zations were announced, designed to make it a 
more attractive and workable institution to the 
peasants. 


Towards the end of 1957 the regime had 
strengthened its position. Party discipline and 
morale had been stiffened by “antirightist” and 
“rectification” drives, and the rural organization 
strengthened by the dispatch of large numbers of 
urban cadres to the countryside to “steel” them- 
selves in hardship and manual labor and “‘prove’’ 
their worth to the Party. The major economic 
strains had eased, and the regime’s planners were 
busy devising a program aimed at increasing in- 
vestment and industrial output through greater 
use of domestic materials and labor, the central 
feature of which was the development of many 
small industrial centers. The completion of these 
centers within a 3-year period was calculated to 
add greatly to the country’s productive capacity, 
providing the means of sustaining continuing 
rapid growth. A propaganda program was also 
mounted, calling on the people to submit to three 
years (1958-60) of hard effort and austerity to 
support the country’s industrialization. 


In the winter of 1957/58 the peasants were again 
mobilized by the strengthened rural Party cadres 
for an agricultural development program, and the 
1958 economic plan announced in February called 
for slight increases in farm and industrial output 
and in “state capital construction.*’’ However, 
optimism grew with the improvement of the eco- 
nomic outlook. In the farm areas good weather 
and apparently appreciable development achieve- 
ments raised crop prospects, while in the urban 
areas the unexpected success of the austerity pro- 
gram and the regime’s fiscal measures sharply in- 


* The term “state capital construction” is used fre- 
quently by the Chinese Communists. In the Peo- 
ple’s Practical Economic Dictionary (1953) it is de- 
fined as follows: “All construction, whether involving 
new construction or reconstruction, which involves 
an increase in fixed assets and is for the purpose of 
expanding production is called capital construction. 
Capital construction may include the construction 
of industrial enterprises, mines, transport agencies, 
water conservation projects, educational institutions, 
etc.” 
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creased the resources available to the regime. At 
the Party Congress in May the regime labelled 
1958 as a “leap forward” year and lowered fiscal 
restraints in encouraging a rapid acceleration of 
development efforts at national and local levels. 


The latter half of 1958 was marked by attempts 
to “catch up to events” and to exploit the favor- 
able situation. Capital construction projects were 
expanded, particularly on the local level, and ex- 
pansion in industrial output encouraged by all pos- 
sible means. 

During the year the number of all wage and 
Salary earners was increased by four-fifths, from 
24,500,000 to 45,300,000, including an increase of 
the industrial labor force from 9,000,000 to 
29,600,000. This was accomplished in part by 
drawing handicraft workers and service employees 
into the state-controlled organizations and by re- 
cruiting additional rural labor for urban industry. 
The commune program was initiated in August, as 
the regime sought to push forward its social revo- 
lution. At the same time it effectively mobilized 
the entire population to spend nearly every wak- 
ing hour in some form of “productive” activity, 
particularly in such “mass line’’ work campaigns 
as “backyard” iron and steel production, deep 
ploughing, auxiliary transport, spare-time produc- 
tion, and other drives. 

By the end of 1958 the regime again found itself 
overextended and in difficulty. Political pressures 
to expand production had resulted in a deteriora- 
tion of statistical reporting, and the regime found 
itself issuing patently exaggerated claims and, 
even worse, basing its plans on this faulty infor- 
mation. Despite the apparently excellent crops, 
harvest losses were abnormally high with the bulk 
of the rural labor force preoccupied in “mass line” 
drives of low productivity. Relaxed consumption 
controls and inefficient management of communes 
resulted in an unusually large disappearance of the 
crop in the first few months following the harvest. 
By the end of the year it had become clear that 
the country would be on short rations until the 
1959 harvest. The start of many new investment 
projects had dissipated material reserves, while im- 
balances in industrial output resulted, on the one 
hand, in shortages and, on the other, in the growth 
of unwanted stocks of semifinished and finished 
products. 


The first three quarters of 1959 were character- 
ized by a check on expansion as the regime sought 
to restore a balance to the economy. Many in- 
vestment projects were canceled or postponed as 
the regime sought to concentrate materials for the 
quick completion of the most essential. Particu- 
lar efforts were made to expand lagging sectors 
such as rail transport and power, while production 
was cut back in some other sectors. The urban 
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labor force was reduced by about 5,000,000 persons, 
with the surplus numbers returned to the rural 
areas, and strict consumption controls were en- 
forced. Major changes were made in the commune 
organization to make it more workable, notably by 
decentralization which restored much of the au- 
thority to the work brigades, corresponding to the 
former collectives. 

In August 1959 the regime, in a Party plenum, 
signalled a shift toward renewed expansion. Eco- 
nomic claims and goals were revised downward 
to restore an aura of realism to the program, and 
a new “antirightist” drive aimed at improving 
Party discipline revealed that the Party had been 
severely shaken by recent developments, with pre- 
sumably high-level dissension over the efficacy of 
the program. However, with state capital con- 
struction raised in 1958 to the very high level of 
26.7 billion yuan (about US$11 billion) and in- 
creased in 1959 to 31.7 billion yuan (about US$13 
billion), substantial amounts of new industrial ca- 
pacity were being brought into operation in the 
latter half of 1959, including an increase of 25% 
in power-generating capacity in the last quarter 
of 1959. The regime was thus able to defend its 
program and to follow it with a substantial 
growth in industrial output. 

The regime’s 1960 program discloses continuing 
concern over deep-seated dislocations in the econ- 
omy. With the one-sided emphasis on steel in the 
past few years, steel output has been raised dra- 
matically from 5,300,000 metric tons in 1957 to a 
planned output of 18,400,000 metric tons in 1960, 
but to utilize this steel in industrial production 
and capital construction requires complementary 
resources which will strain the economy for a con- 
siderable period. At the same time, attempts to 
expand farm output through simple technical in- 
novations and greatly increased labor input have 
been only partially successful and have not pre- 
vented growing shortages of foodstuffs and con- 
sumer goods as the regime has expanded the urban 
sectors of the economy. In 1960 the regime an- 
nounced that it would direct much of its invest- 
ment to the expansion of lagging sectors of in- 
dustry, and would also increase significantly its in- 
vestment in agriculture under a new 10-year pro- 
pram of farm modernization and mechanization. 


a. AGRICULTURE — Agriculture in China in 
1949 was still organized largely on traditional pat- 
terns. About 11% of the land area was under cul- 
tivation, including much marginal land, and very 
little more could be tilled without major invest- 
ments. Farming was intensive with fairly high 
yields per acre, but farm labor productivity was 
very low because of small per capita land holdings. 
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With little employment other than on the farm, 
the peasant found himself idle or underemployed 
a good part of the year. Cultivation was by indi- 
vidual families, who resided in largely self-suffi- 
cient villages. Governmental authority seldom 
reached down to the level of the village, and the 
local village elders and rural gentry functioned as 
intermediaries between the government bureauc- 
racy and the peasant farmers. Village bonds 
served to provide a measure of protection against 
the chief farm hazards—natural disasters and un- 
predictable government exactions. Land owner- 
ship patterns varied, but possibly a third of the 
farm land was rented and cultivated by tenants. 

Chinese Communist farm policy aimed at estab- 
lishing effective control over the farm villages, and 
the initial land reform program was designed to 
accomplish this purpose. Party cadres would 
move into a village, compile dossiers, organize a 
Farmers’ Association composed of the poorer peas- 
ants, and then conduct a “struggle” meeting 
against the propertied families charging them 
with “crimes” of exploitation. Several of the heads 
of the more wealthy families would be executed as 
an object lesson, the rest being dispossessed and 
their land allotted to the poor peasants. Such a 
program generally destroyed the cohesiveness of 
the village, and eliminated potential opposition 
groups. 

The land-reform program was completed by 
1952. The regime had spoken frankly of moving 
towards collectivized farming, but, to avoid the 
fearful losses of the U.S.S.R. occasioned by an over- 
ambitious program in the 1930’s, decided that it 
should be a gradual process moving through dif- 
ferent stages. The regime initially intended to 
move slowly during its first Five-Year Plan 
(1953-57) and to rely primarily on its control of 
rural markets to influence farm production and 
secure its requirements. 


By the fall of 1955, ‘mutual aid” teams, involv- 
ing simple labor exchanges and in some cases joint 
ownership of animals and tools, were developed 
widely. However, only 14% of the farm house- 
holds had been organized into cooperatives, while 
only a few experimental collectives were in exist- 
ence. In the cooperative, which averaged about 
29 households in size, land was owned individually 
but cultivated collectively, and income was dis- 
tributed on the basis of both capital and labor 
contributions. In the larger collective, averaging 
about 250 households in size, productive facilities 
were collectively owned, and income was distrib- 
uted solely on the basis of work contributions. 

Events by mid-1955 forced a change in policy. 
Even though the regime had rigorously enforced 
planned purchase and supply (rationing) of major 
consumption goods since 1953, its grain collections 
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had begun to decline while cotton production had 
fallen for two successive years. In July 1955 Mao 
Tse-tung called for rapid collectivization of agri- 
culture accompanied by bold development meas- 
ures to increase farm output and assure state col- 
lections. In 1955/56, 96% of the peasant house- 
holds were organized, 88% in collectives and 8% 
in cooperatives. 


In the winter of 1955/56 the peasants were mo- 
bilized for a large-scale development effort, which 
stressed expansion of irrigated land by 8,000,000 
hectares and the collection of fertilizer material 
such as pond mud. Changes in cultivation prac- 
tices were also ordered for the 1956 crops, empha- 
sizing increased double-cropping and expanded 
rice production in the newly irrigated fields. 
Planted acreage increased by a claimed 8,100,000 
hectares, including a 4,100,000 hectare rise in rice 
acreage. This precipitate program in many in- 
stances resulted in local disasters or reduced out- 
put owing to inadequate preparation or testing of 
the measures introduced. The regime claimed a 
significant increase in total farm output, but ad- 
mitted substantial variations among the different 
localities. 

Although the regime had been able to institute 
collectives with apparently little opposition, con- 
siderable peasant unrest had developed by the win- 
ter of 1956-57, reflecting dissatisfaction over the 
operation of the collectives and the new farm pro- 
duction measures. In particular, with the distri- 
bution of the harvest solely on the basis of work 
contributions, many households suffering from a 
shortage of labor received incomes below subsist- 
ence levels. Rural cadres, sympathizing with the 
peasants, wavered and became increasingly unre- 
sponsive to the regime’s directives; in some cases 


‘ they permitted “spontaneous dissolution” of the 


collectives. 

In view of the peasant hostility and the weak- 
ness of the rural Party apparatus, little develop- 
ment effort was mobilized in the winter of 1956-57 
or central policy established for the 1957 produc- 
tion season. Rural cadres were told to continue 
successful innovations, abandon evident failures, 
and listen closely to the advice of the older peas- 
ants. At the same time “adjustments” were made 
in the collective organization to make it more ac- 
ceptable, including devices to equalize incomes 
and to reduce the size of the collective, making 
it more manageable. The rural cadre force was 
screened and reindoctrinated and, in the fall of 
1957, was reinforced by the transfer of large num- 
bers of urban cadres to the countryside. 


Having strengthened its control over the rural 
areas, the regime attempted a new development 
effort in the winter of 1957/58 on a far larger 
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scale than that attempted two years earlier. Irri- 
gated land was allegedly increased by 32,000,000 
hectares, raising total irrigated land to 67,000,000 
hectares, or 60% of total cultivated land; however, 
it was later admitted that much supplementary 
work needed to be done before this area could re- 
ceive irrigation benefits. In the interest of soil 
conservation certain marginal land was aban- 
doned, reducing cultivated land area by 4,000,000 
hectares, but, with a renewed expansion of double- 
cropping, planted acreage actually rose by the 
equivalent of 6,000,000 hectares. To increase food 
output, corn and sweet potato acreage—having 
high yields per acre—was greatly expanded. 

The apparently highly successful production pro- 
gram and favorable crop weather resulted in rec- 
ord bumper crops in 1958. In August the regime 
abruptly decided to further accelerate the social 
revolution in the rural areas by combining the col- 
lectives, averaging about 250 households in size, 
into communes averaging about 5,000 households 
in size. The regime had apparently been im- 
pressed in the winter work program by the greater 
efficiency of larger organizations in managing op- 
erations, particularly in the irrigation districts. In 
view of the bumper crops, it apparently assumed 
that it had leeway to experiment and that the 
commune organization and communal living ar- 
rangements would facilitate a more effective mobi- 
lization of rural labor to be utilized in both farm 
and nonfarm activities. 

In the next few months there was a nation-wide 
mobilization of farm labor to assist in ‘“‘mass-line’’ 
drives, including the “every one-a-soldier’”’ move- 
ment in which millions of young adults were given 
militia training. These activities overlapped the 
busy harvest and winter planting season, result- 
ing in serious shortages of farm labor, abnormal 
harvest losses, and reduced winter crop acreages. 
Moreover, the relaxation of food consumption con- 
trols during the period of optimistic (but faulty) 
crop estimates and during the first few months 
after the formation of communes resulted in un- 
usual disappearance of food supplies. By the end 
of the year it was clear that farm production had 
been disrupted badly and that food stocks were 
far from adequate to maintain normal consump- 
tion until the 1959 harvests. 

In the fall of 1958 the regime, on the basis of 
faulty data, proposed a new farm policy, labeled 
the ‘“‘three-thirds” policy. This policy, to extend 
over a number of years, provided for abandonment 
of one-third of the cultivated land, all marginal 
in character, and planting it in grass and trees; 
another one-third would be devoted to fallow, 
green-manure crops, and industrial crops; and the 
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remaining third to grain production. This policy 
was quietly dropped after errors in production esti- 
mates had been admitted. 

“Readjustment” of the communes was the major 
farm task in 1959. As large and diverse organiza- 
tions, they proved unwieldy, and, to remedy this, 
authority was decentralized and vested in the pro- 
duction brigades—corresponding to the former col- 
lectives—which determined their own production 
schedules and carried out separate accounting for 
and distribution of their income. The communal 
living facilities such as the mess halls and nurs- 
eries were made ‘‘voluntary” after many failed as 
a result of poor management, food shortages, and 
popular dissatisfaction. In order to increase work 
incentives and encourage food conservation, ‘‘free”’ 
distribution of food and other items was reduced 
in favor of distribution on the basis of work con- 
tributions. 

During the summer of 1959, a series of high-level 
Party meetings were held, culminating in a ple- 
nary session of the Central Committee held at Lu- 
shan in Kiangsi. Following the Lushan confer- 
ence, Party leaders reaffirmed their faith in the 
commune program and indicated that it would be 
continued indefinitely. The retreats taken in the 
early part of the year were identified as temporary 
expedients, with anticipation by the regime that, 
as a commune developed, it would be able to exert 
increasingly centralized controls and extend com- 
munal living facilities. 

In the fall of 1959, the regime announced a new 
10-year program of farm modernization and mech- 
anization, aimed not only at increasing labor pro- 
ductivity and releasing farm labor for other tasks 
but at increasing output per acre. Mechanized 
cultivation is to be introduced where practicable, 
that is, on the 60%-70% of the cultivated land that 
is neither paddy field or excessively hilly. The ap- 
plication of chemical fertilizers is to be greatly ex- 
panded, and electrification extended to the rural 
areas, while motorized transport is to be developed 
in all farm areas. Part of the labor saved in these 
operations is to be employed in intensifying farm 
production, while the remainder is to be made 
available for industrial and other non-farm em- 
ployment. While this program is as yet only 
vaguely outlined and the extent of the resources 
to be allocated are still uncertain, it constitutes a 
tacit admission that former policies have been in- 
adequate to obtain a satisfactory expansion of farm 
output. 


b. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT — At the time of 
the Chinese Communist conquest of mainland 
China, the only part of the country which was 
highly developed industrially was Manchuria, 
where the Japanese had built up an elaborate in- 
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dustrial and manufacturing complex. However, 
much of this complex had been damaged by Soviet 
removals of equipment during 1945 and 1946. 
Existing industry in the rest of China, which con- 
sisted mostly of light industry, was generally in 
poor condition because of war damage, over-use, 
and lack of repairs. Trade and commerce had 
been severely damaged by runaway inflation and 
by disruption of communications during the civil 
war between the Chinese Communists and the 
Kuomintang forces. Long stretches of the 12,000 
miles of railroad track on the China mainland were 
inoperable or in poor condition. 

On the basis of this rather weak foundation, the 
Chinese Communists have sought to achieve a 
rapid process of industrialization and moderniza- 
tion through a development program stressing na- 
tionalization of all industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities, increasing the productivity of existing in- 
dustrial plants, and creation of an elaborate com- 
plex of new industrial projects, primarily through 
the mobilization of domestic capital resources but 
with technical and material aid from the U.S.S.R. 
and other bloc countries. 


The Chinese Communists have emphasized 
heavy industrial production, especially of iron and 
steel, and have developed new iron and steel pro- 
duction centers in the interior of China. They 
have sought to repair, improve, and expand the 
existing communications network by building new 
railroads and highways. They have also sought to 
explore, survey, and exploit existing mineral and 
fuel resources on a larger scale. In recent years 
the regime has encouraged the development of 
small-scale production of consumer goods and 
agricultural equipment on a local basis. 


The Chinese Communist program of industrial 
development has been aimed at increasing its in- 
ternational power and prestige, strengthening its 
national defense capabilities, meeting minimum 
needs of its expanding population (about 
13,000,000 annually), and absorbing a portion of 
the rapidly growing labor force. The industriali- 
zation program is designed to result in the crea- 
tion of a large industrial working class which, ac- 
cording to orthodox Marxist theory, would serve as 
a main bulwark of the Communist Party. In 
terms of Communist planning, the industrial proc- 
ess is also to contribute to the mechanization of 
agriculture. 


The first 3 years of the regime’s efforts in the 
field of industrialization were devoted primarily to 
restoring existing industrial plants in Manchuria 
and to improving communications and transporta- 
tion facilities. Since 1953 the regime has launched 
two Five-Year Plans, both of which emphasized 
heavy industrial production, including, in addition 
to iron and steel, fuel, cement, and electric power. 
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During the First Five-Year Plan, steel and coal 
production were tripled while cement and electric 
power output more than doubled. The regime has 
also initiated systematic production of many in- 
dustrial products which are in short supply includ- 
ing trucks, tractors, machine tools, and locomo- 
tives. 

Although the industrial capacity of Communist 
China has lagged far behind that of the United 
States, its production levels in major categories 
such as iron, steel, and coal are impressive when 
compared with levels in such countries as Japan 
and the United Kingdom, as shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation indicating the 1958 production in 
millions of metric tons of these items: 


CoM- 

MUNIST UNITED UNITED 

CHINA KINGDOM JAPAN STATES 
Crude steel. .... 8 19.9 12.1 T7.2 
Iron ores ....... 20 14.8 2.2 69.1 
Hardcoal....... 343 219.0 49.8 380.2 


The Chinese Communists have selected the United 
Kingdom as a rival to overtake in its industrial 
development program, and they have already sur- 
passed the United Kingdom in the production of 
iron ore and coal. However, mainland China’s per 
capita production of industrial goods has contin- 
ued to be the lowest of any of the major industrial 
nations. 

Industrial development has been assisted greatly 
by the supply of technicians and equipment from 
the U.S.S.R. and from other bloc countries such as 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany. The U.S.85.R 
committed itself to assist in building 291 key in- 
dustrial projects between 1953 and 1962, and other 
bloc countries promised support for more than 100 
additional projects. During the First Five-Year 
Plan, Peiping had to import about 40% of its basic 
equipment needs. Although domestic capabilities 
for the manufacture of industrial equipment have 
been increased, more complex types of equipment 
must still be imported. Even so, Communist 
China is attempting to reduce its dependence on 
the U.S.S.R. and other bloc countries. The num- 
ber of Soviet technicians in China in 1954 was esti- 
mated at 6,000 or more. By 1960 the number had 
reportedly declined to 3,000, and further with- 
drawals were reliably reported during the summer 
and fall of 1960. 

Peiping is not a member of the Council for Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance (CEMA), a Communist- 
bloc organization designed to promote area special- 
ization; it has indicated that it will cooperate with 
CEMA, but it regards the Chinese economy as 
being too large to become involved in area speciali- 
zation. 
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Although the Chinese Communist industrializa- 
tion program has stressed the development of 
large-scale plants, the regime began an effort in 
1958 to expand small-scale local industries which 
could more effectively exploit scattered natural re- 
sources and existing labor reserves. Later in the 
year this was supplemented by a nationwide drive 
to expand industrial output through “native” 
methods, particularly featuring iron and steel pro- 
duction in small “backyard” furnaces. This pro- 
gram proved extremely wasteful, securing a very 
low quality product and drawing excessive man- 
power from other economic activities, and was dis- 
continued in 1959. However, the small-scale 
“modern” plants were continued for coal, iron, and 
steel production, and contributed a substantial 
share to total 1959 output. In early 1959, with 
the retrenchment in investment projects, plans to 
expand small-scale industries in other lines were 
postponed, but many of these are being reacti- 
vated in the 1960 plans. The communes appar- 
ently are to have, as one of their major functions, 
the coordination and development of small-scale 
local industries, placing particular emphasis on 
the production of consumer goods and agricultural 
equipment. 


C. POPULATION POLICIES— One of the major 
policy problems faced by the Chinese Communist 
regime is the problem of coping with its rapidly 
increasing population. A national census con- 
ducted by the regime in June 1953 revealed a main- 
land population of 582,000,000 and official esti- 
mates in 1955 reported a population of 603,000,000. 
Confronted with these statistics, Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders began to show increasing concern with 
the problem of population growth. However, as 
orthodox believers in Marxism, they have tended 
to hold to the classical Marxist view that no seri- 
ous population problem can exist in a well-organ- 
ized socialist society. 

In discussing birth control, Chinese Communist 
leaders have stressed improvement of the health 
and quality of the population rather than economic 
aspects of overpopulation. Independent thinkers, 
such as the former president of Peking University, 
Ma Yin-ch’u, have been denounced as heretics be- 
cause they tended to raise embarrassing economic 
issues. 

Between 1955 and 1957 the regime permitted 
fairly open discussion of birth control methods, 
and it relaxed restrictions on abortions. Propa- 
ganda to young people stressed the need for a 
later age of marriage. On a local basis, the re- 
gime set up clinics and information centers ex- 
plaining the use of contraceptive devices. 
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Since 1958, the regime has tended to discourage 
open discussion of the population problem. It 
has refrained from carrying out an all-out nation- 
wide campaign to promote birth control, but it 
has apparently continued to experiment locally 
with methods and programs for reducing the birth 
rate. The commune program and other social 
programs launched by the regime are apparently 
designed to produce alterations in the family sys- 
tem and in traditional social attitudes which could 
eradually contribute to a reduction in the rate of 
population increase. 


C. Foreign policy 


One of the most important developments in 
world politics since the end of World War II has 
been the reemergence of China as a major power 
in Asia. Since 1949 the Chinese Communists have 
managed to establish a strong, unified government 
on the mainland, and, with Soviet assistance, they 
have created a military establishment far stronger 
than that of any other Asian country. The alli- 
ance of a strong Communist China with the 
U.S.S.R. has greatly strengthened the world-Com- 
munist bloc and has seriously magnified the Com- 
munist threat to the free nations of Asia. 


Communist China, as both an Asian and a Com- 
munist power, enjoys special advantages as a chan- 
nel for expanding Communist influence. The larg- 
est nation in the Far East, it is capable of mobiliz- 
ing vast resources of manpower for military or eco- 
nomic purposes. It has traditionally exerted 
strong cultural influence on other parts of Asia, 
and Chinese Communist leaders point to their own 
revolutionary experience as a model for other Asian 
countries. 

Although the long-range objectives of Chinese 
Communist foreign policy have remained un- 
changed, the tactics used in pursuing these objec- 
tives have shifted from time to time. Periods of 
militancy and truculence have alternated with pe- 
riods of apparent moderation. 

During their first four years in power, the Chi- 
nese Communists tended to adopt a belligerent 
posture. In 1950 they threatened to invade Tai- 
wan and did intervene militarily in Korea. Mean- 
while, they provided covert military aid to the Viet 
Minh forces in Indochina and called for “armed 
struggle” against existing Asian governments. 


After the end of hostilities in Korea and Indo- 
china, Peiping assumed a more conciliatory pos- 
ture toward the non-Communist countries of Asia. 
Peiping’s new “peaceful” posture was designed to 
win the goodwill of the Asian neutrals and to draw 
them into closer relations with the bloc. This pose 
of “peacefulness” was carefully displayed at a con- 
ference of Afro-Asian leaders held in Bandung in 
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the spring of 1955, a conference at which Chinese 
Communist premier, Chou En-lai, played a promi- 
nent role. In the years inmediately following the 
Bandung Conference, Peiping placed great stress 
on what it called the “five principles of peaceful 
coexistence.” As defined by Communist leaders 
these were: 1) mutual respect for territorial in- 
tegrity; 2) nonaggression; 3) noninterference in in- 
ternal affairs; 4) equality and mutual benefits; and 
5) peaceful coexistence. Peiping’s espousal of 
these principles was often dismissed in Western cir- 
cles as mere propaganda, but for a time it did have 
a significant impact on some of the neutral and 
uncommitted countries of Southeast Asia, and it 
helped to create an image of a “peaceful” China. 
This image tended to fade during 1958 and 1959, 
when Peiping again adopted a more militant ap- 
proach toward its foreign policy problems. In 
1958 Peiping broke off trade relations with Japan 
and renewed military pressure on the offshore 
island of Quemoy (Chin-men). In 1959 Peiping 
became embroiled in a border dispute with India, 
and its relations with Indonesia deteriorated badly. 
Meanwhile, Peiping’s use of ruthless measures in 
crushing the Tibetan revolt horrified and antago- 
nized Buddhist communities in Southeast Asia. 


1. Factors affecting foreign policy 


Chinese Communist foreign policy is a blend of 
various ingredients, including Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine, traditional Chinese interests, nationalis- 
tic ambitions, and pragmatic considerations of na- 
tional self-interest. Its relationship with the 
U.S.S.R. is an important factor conditioning Pei- 
ping’s foreign policy and its international behavior. 


Chinese Communist foreign policy reflects the 
dual nature and outlook of the regime. As a sov- 
ereign nation-state it pursues traditional or na- 
tionalistic aims. AS a member of the world-Com- 
munist bloc it seeks to advance the expansion of 
Communist power. In general, the nationalistic 
and Communist objectives have thus far been com- 
patible. 

As a national state, Communist China seeks to 
achieve a position of dominance in the Far East 
and to assert its control over areas which were 
traditionally claimed by China. In seeking to 
achieve this objective, Peiping has built up its 
military and economic power and has sought to 
win broader international recognition as a great 
power. It has tried to improve its relations with 
other Asian countries, while at the same time it 
has sought to win the political and financial sup- 
port of the 10,000,000 Chinese living in Southeast 
Asia. 


Acting as a Communist power, Peiping has co- 
ordinated its foreign policies with the general ob- 
jectives of world Communist strategy. Together 
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with the U.S.8.R., it has sought to expand Com- 
munist influence in Asia and to weaken the power 
and influence of the United States and of other 
Western nations. Through an extensive program 
of propaganda, it has tried to discredit the United 
States in Asian eyes, and to exploit Asian national- 
ism and neutralism. Peiping has also cooperated 
with Moscow in a trade and aid offensive designed 
to promote closer ties between the bloc and the 
non-Communist countries of Asia. 

Chinese Communist foreign policy is shaped and 
influenced by certain ideological premises and as- 
sumptions which tend to color the outlook of re- 
gime leaders. A basic element in the Chinese Com- 
munist world view is the concept of a world di- 
vided into two hostile camps, a concept set forth 
by CCP leader Liu Shao-ch’l in 1948: 


The world today is divided into two mutually an- 
tagonistic camps ... the world imperialist camp, 
composed of the American imperialists and their 
accomplices, and the world anti-imperialist camp, 
composed of the Soviet Union, the new democra- 
cies of eastern Europe, and the national libera- 
tion movements of China and Southeast Asia. 


Chinese Communist Party leaders appear to be 
convinced that the socialist camp will inevitably 
triumph over the camp of the “imperialists,” which 
is full of ‘‘internal contradictions.’ This view was 
expressed by Chinese Communist Party leader Mao 
Tse-tung in November 1957, when he stated that 
“it is not the west wind that prevails over the east 
wind, but the east wind which prevails over the 
west wind.” This conviction is apparently based 
on a belief that the military and political balance 
of forces in the world has swung in favor of the 
Communist bloc. 

According to the Maoist analysis, about 1.3 bil- 
lion people, or almost half the population of the 
world, live in newly independent states which were 
once colonial possessions or in areas where “na- 
tional liberation movements’’ are now developing. 
According to Chinese Communist leaders, the un- 
derdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America have a common interest in opposing ‘“co- 
lonialism”’ and resisting “imperialist aggressions.” 
Therefore, they are viewed as potentially useful 
allies of the Communist bloc in the struggle 
against “imperialism.” Since 1955 Chinese Com- 
munist propaganda has placed increasing stress 
on the concept of ‘‘Afro-Asian solidarity,” a con- 
cept which has been used to establish an alleged 
community of interest between Communist China 
and the underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

_ The Chinese Communist attitude toward other 
Asian countries is predicated to a large extent on 
the nature of their relations with the latter to. the 
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United States and other non-Communist coun- 
tries. Countries such as Japan, South Korea, and 
South Vietnam which have maintained close re- 
lations with the United States are viewed with 
great hostility and suspicion, while those which 
have followed a policy of nonalignment and neu- 
tralism, such aS Burma and Cambodia, are re- 
garded with a more friendly attitude. 

During the past two years there have been some 
indications that the Chinese Communist view of 
the West and of the general international situa- 
tion may differ in some respects from the Soviet 
view. Although Moscow has adopted a more mod- 
erate attitude toward the United States, the Chi- 
nese Communists have continued to view this 
country with great hostility, and to charge that 
the United States is planning war. Peiping ap- 
pears dubious about the possibility or advisability 
of a détente with the West and is less sanguine 
than Moscow about the possibility of averting war. 


Variances in the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
outlook and approach to foreign policy problems 
arise in part from the dissimilarity in the inter- 
national position of the two countries and from 
differing levels of domestic development. China is 
essentially an Asian power, with special interests 
in that area, while Moscow’s interests are more 
global in scope. Moreover, while the U.S.S.R. has 
already “arrived” on the international scene, Pei- 
ping is still struggling to achieve broader inter- 
national recognition. As a country which is still 
seeking to achieve certain major objectives of for- 
eign policy, Communist China probably favors a 
more militant posture toward the United States 
and the West. Both for domestic and external 
reasons, Peiping is more inclined than Moscow to 
favor policies intended to maintain a high degree 
of international tension and to provide a rationale 
for a continuation of stringent controls at home. 
These and other basic differences in outlook be- 
tween Peiping and Moscow were reflected in a fairly 
acrimonious public debate in the Soviet and Chi- 
nese Communist press and radio, a debate which 
began in the spring of 1960 and continued until 
the fall with little sign of abating. 


Another important factor which influences Chi- 
nese Communist foreign policy has been the rather 
xenophobic nationalism which has developed on 
the Chinese mainland during the 20th century. 
Like the Kuomintang, which rose to power on a 
tide of nationalistic feeling, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have tried to exploit and satisfy popular as- 
pirations for a strong and independent China free 
of Western domination and capable of assuming 
a great-power status in Asia and in the world. 
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2. Tools, channels, and methods of foreign policy 


The conduct of foreign policy in Communist 
China is not confined to conventional diplomacy or 
to formal government-to-government relations. In 
an effort to expand its international contacts and 
to overcome its diplomatic limitations, Peiping has 
made use of a wide variety of methods, including 
propaganda, subversive activity, military pressures, 
cultural exchanges, and programs of trade and aid. 


One important instrument of Peiping’s foreign 
policy is its use of informal ‘“people’s diplomacy.” 
In dealing with non-Communist countries, such 
as Japan, Peiping has often attempted to distin- 
guish between the governments of such countries, 
which are often attacked as being “imperialistic” 
and ‘militaristic,’ and the people of such coun- 
tries, who are often described as being ‘‘peace lov- 
ing” and “friendly” toward Communist China. 
By promoting a broad exchange of unofficial dele- 
gations with foreign countries, Peiping has been 
able to expand its area of contact with the non- 
Communist world, including countries which have 
no formal relations with Peiping. During recent 
years, Peiping has invited thousands of private in- 
dividuals from foreign countries to Communist 
China, where they are given guided tours designed 
to impress them with China’s progress and grow- 
ing strength. During 1959 alone some 400 dele- 
gations from non-bloc countries visited China, in- 
cluding about 100 from Latin America. These in- 
cluded parliamentary groups, cultural groups, 
scientific and technical groups, trade union dele- 
gations, and youth groups. 


Communist China has carried on an intensive 
program of propaganda abroad, designed to create 
an image of China as a peace-loving and progres- 
sive country. Its foreign broadcasts have been ex- 
panded steadily, and foreign language periodicals 
and films have been exported to many countries 
in Asia. The Chinese Communists have also es- 
tablished “friendship associations” in many for- 
eign countries, which serve as outlets for propa- 
ganda (for details see this Chapter, Section 58, 
Propaganda). 

Trade and economic aid programs are also used 
for political purposes. In 1958 Peiping claimed 
that it had established trade relations with more 
than 90 countries or areas; in some cases these 
involved formal trade agreements, in others trade 
was carried on informally with private groups. 
Communist China has made a point of sending 
trade missions overseas and of taking part in sev- 
eral trade fairs abroad. The total foreign trade 
of Communist China in 1959 was estimated at 
US$4,210,000,000.* More than 70% of this trade 


* Unless otherwise indicated U.S. dollar figures rep- 
resent equivalent values throughout this Subsection. 
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was with the U.S.S.R. and the Communist bloc. 
Trade with non-Communist underdeveloped coun- 
tries was estimated at about US$516,000,000, or 
about 12% of total foreign trade (see Ficure 55-1, 
a table). In recent years, Peiping has begun to 
extend economic aid to non-Communist countries 
such as Cambodia and Yemen (see Ficure 55-2, 
a table). 


Chinese Communist exports to the bloc coun- 
tries have included minerals, agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as rice, tea and cotton, and some light 
industrial products. Exports to underdeveloped 
countries in Asia and the Middle East have included 
steel products, machinery, chemicals, and con- 
struction materials. Chinese Communist aid to 


FicurE 55-1. FOREIGN TRADE OF COMMUNIST CHINA, 
1957-59 
(In millions of U.S. dollars) 


1957 1958 | 1959 
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Notre’ Figures rounded; not always additive. 


Figure 55-2. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE FURNISHED BY 
COMMUNIST CHINA TO OTHER COUNTRIES, 
UP TO THE END OF 1960 
(In millions of U.S. dollars) 
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Communist-bloc countries: 
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Cambodia involves assistance in building a small 
iron and steel plant, while Peiping’s aid program 
in Yemen has involved technical assistance and 
equipment for the construction of roads and fac- 
tories. 


In addition to overt channels for extending its 
influence, Peiping has also maintained covert and 
clandestine ties with foreign Communist parties 
and front organizations in other Asian countries. 
It has cooperated with Moscow in providing ideo- 
logical guidance and facilities for foreign Commu- 
nists. 


Like previous Chinese governments, the Chinese 
Communist regime has maintained close relation- 
ships with the large overseas communities in 
Southeast Asia. Peiping has sought to win their 
financial and political support through propa- 
ganda, infiltration, and other means. Since the 
overseas Chinese are often discriminated against 
by local governments in Southeast Asia, they pro- 
vide a potential channel for subversive activity 
directed from Peiping. Large numbers of overseas 
Chinese students have been encouraged to go to 
mainland China for higher education. Since 1950, 
at least 45,000 have done so, the majority coming 
from Southeast Asian countries. 


3. Agencies concerned with foreign policy 


Relatively little information is available about 
the actual process of policy formulation in Com- 
munist China. It may be assumed, however, that 
basic decisions on foreign policy are made by the 
members of the central Politburo of the CCP, a 
powerful group composed of 19 regular and 6 al- 
ternate members. The current members of the 
Politburo include the Chairman of the National 
Government, Liu Shao-ch’i; the Premier, Chou 
En-lai; the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ch’en I; 
the Minister of National Defense, Lin Piao; and 
several Vice Premiers of the State Council or “cabi- 
net.” 

Governmental organizations concerned with for- 
eign affairs include the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the State Council, and the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress (for a graphic 
presentation, see FIGURE 55-3). The two latter 
agencies are responsible for ratifying treaties and 
agreements concluded with foreign states. Ap- 
pointments of top-level diplomatic personnel also 
require the approval of the State Council or of 
the Standing Committee. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which supervises the day-to-day execution 
of foreign policy, is divided into 5 geographic areas 
and 7 functional units (see FIGURE 55—4, a chart). 


In March 1958 Peiping announced the estab- 
lishment of a new agency called the “Office in 
Charge of Foreign Affairs.” This agency appar- 
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ently operates as one of several staff offices di- 
rectly under the State Council. It is probably re- 
sponsible for coordinating the activities of the For- 
eign Ministry and State Council with other gov- 
ernment agencies. Other governmental agencies 
concerned with foreign relations include the Min- 
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FOREIGN POLICY, COMMUNIST CHINA, 1959 
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di- istry of Foreign Trade, the Overseas Chinese Af- motion of International Trade. Theoretically, 
re- fairs Commission, and the Committee for Cul- these organizations are private, nonofficial groups; 
or- tural Relations with Foreign Countries. The New in reality, they are closely linked to the Commu- 
OV- China News Agency (NCNA) operates as the chief nist Party and government, and many of their key 
ies propaganda agency of the regime, having more personnel are members of the CCP. 
in- than 20 offices abroad. 


In addition to the above governmental agencies, 4. International position of the regime 


several organizations are chiefly concerned with a. EXTENT OF RECOGNITION AND DIPLOMATIC RE- 
the promotion of informal “people’s diplomacy.” LaTions — As of January 1960, the Chinese Com- 
These include such groups as the Chinese People’s munist regime had been recognized by 29 coun- 
Institute of Foreign Affairs, the Chinese People’s tries which were members of the United Nations 
Association for Cultural Relations with Foreign and by 5 governments which were not UN mem- 
Countries, and the China Committee for the Pro- bers, including Switzerland and the Communist 
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Figure 55-5. CoUNTRIES IN EASTERN HEMISPHERE RECOGNIZING COMMUNIST CHINA, OCTOBER 1960 -_ 
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regimes of North Korea, North Vietnam, East Ger- 
many, and Mongolia (see map, Fiagurre 55-5, and 
table, FicuRE 55-6). During 1960, Peiping gained 
recognition from three additional countries—the 
new African states of Ghana and Mali, and the 
Government of Cuba. This brought the total num- 
ber of states recognizing Peiping to 37, of which 
32 are members of the UN. In addition, China 


takeover of the mainland. Nationalist China still 
occupies China’s seat in the United Nations and 
is recognized by 50 countries, of which 47 are mem- 
bers of the UN. 


Although Peiping’s major areas of interest and 
involvement have been Asia and the Communist 
bloc, it has gradually been expanding its formal 
and informal relations with other areas such as 


has been recognized by the “Provisional Govern- the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. 
ment of the Algerian Republic,” whose efforts to A few of the countries which have recognized l 
create an independent Algeria free of French con- = qgmmunist China have maintained some frien dly C 
trol have been publicly supported by the Chinese contacts with the Government of the Republic of n 
Communist leaders. China. For example, the United Kingdom, which N 
Peiping’s efforts to gain a wider international has been represented by a chargé d’affaires in Pei- W 
recognition have been impeded by the continued ping, has also maintained a consulate in Taiwan, 1S 
existence of Nationalist China (the Government accredited to the provincial government. W 
of the Republic of China), which moved its capi- Most of the countries which have recognized U. 
tal to the island of Taiwan after the Communist Communist China maintain embassies there, and th 
several bloc and non-bloc countries have estab- ny 
Ficure 55-6. LIST OF GOVERNMENTS AND COMMU- _ lished consulates in Shanghai, Mukden, and other na 
NIST REGIMES RECOGNIZING COMMUNIST large cities in China. In addition to its embassies Th 
CHINA, OCTOBER 1960 abroad, Communist China maintains consulates ver 
COUNTRY DATE OF RECOGNITION in Burma, North Vietnam, India, Indonesia, Swit- clu 
| zerland, Poland, and the United Arab Republic. the 
Afghanistan. ......-.000. 00.0200. e us January 1950. ; C 
Albania... 0.0.0.0 c cece c eee es November 1949. In accord with its declared support for anti- 
Bulgaria... 0... ee | October 1949. colonial movements, Peiping quickly recognized wol 
Burma. . Le ee ee December 1949. most of the newly independent states which re- Nat 
cambodia popes s esses es eee sess aed ee os 0 cently emerged in Africa. However, thus far, only mu 
Cube... sss... 1 ...] September 1960. three of the African nations (Guinea, Ghana, and wor 
Czechoslovakia... ..........200 00 ee October 1949. Mali) have formally recognized Communist China, listi 
Denmark.......0.0 0020. cece eee ees January 1950. whereas five (Togo, Cameroun, the Republic of the 
East Germany... .... 0.2.0.0. eee eee October 1949. Congo, Senegal, and the Malagasy Republic) have 
Finland... 00.0. eee January 1950. recognized the Government of the Republic of Worl 
Ghana...... De ee nets July 1960. Chi Ur 
Guinea..... 00. ee ees October 1959. Ma. Wor 
pneary anne De todg b. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- De 
Indonesia. sss ssssssss.[ Apeit1950.—=~= IONS — Although its international influence has Wor 
Irag....... Lecce cece bette eee eeen July 1958. been growing, Communist China has not yet suc- inter 
Israel... 00. ee eee January 1950. ceeded in gaining admission to the United Na- ion 
Mali.... 0... ee October 1960. tions. China has continued to be represented in Worl 
Non hupust 1955, the UN by delegates from Nationalist China, which tifi 
Netherlands... 0.000. 00ccceeveeseve. March 1950. occupies a permanent seat in the UN Security Worl 
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proposing that discussion of this issue be post- 
poned for another year has been adopted. In 1959, 
44 members of the UN voted for the “moratorium” 
resolution, 29 opposed it, and 9 abstained. At the 
most recent meeting of the General Assembly, in 
September 1960, 42 members supported the reso- 
lution, 34 opposed it, and 22 abstained. 


Communist China has participated in a few non- 
Communist organizations, but these have been 
largely of a scientific or technical nature. Chinese 
Communist leaders have indicated that they will 
not join any international organizations of which 
Nationalist China is a member, and they have 
withdrawn from organizations to which National- 
ist China has been admitted. Communist China 
was a member of the International Astronomical 
Union (IAU), but withdrew in February 1960, after 
the IAU had admitted Nationalist China. Commu- 
nist China has also withdrawn from the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee for the same reason. 
The Chinese Communists have attended a few in- 
ternational conferences on scientific research, in- 
cluding the conference on nuclear physics held in 
the U.S.S.R. in 1959. 

Communist China is a member of most of the 
world Communist organizations and front groups. 
National front organizations established in Com- 
munist China have been closely affiliated with 
world Communist front organizations. A partial 
listing follows: 

CHINESE COMMUNIST 
AFFILIATED GROUP 
All China Federation of 


WorRLD COMMUNIST 
ORGANIZATIONS 


World Federation of Trade 
Unions Trade Unions 

Women’s International All China Women’s Federa- 
Democratic Federation tion 

World Federation of Dem- All China Federation of 
ocratic Youth Democratic Youth 

International Student Un- All China Student Federa- 
ion tion 

World Federation of Scien- Al] China Federation of Sci- 
tific Workers entific Societies 

World Peace Council ..... China Peace Committee 


In many cases, the national leaders of front or- 
ganizations in Communist China have held con- 
current posts in the executive bodies of world Com- 
munist organizations. Delegations of women, 
youth, students, and others have regularly at- 
tended congresses and rallies sponsored by various 
world Communist front groups. 

Communist China is a member of the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Council and is represented on its 
permanent secretariat, located in Cairo. Though 
not a member of the Council for Economic Mutual 
Assistance (CEMA), Peiping has sent observers to 
CEMA meetings. Similarly, it has participated as 
an observer at several meetings of the Warsaw 
Pact countries. 
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5. Foreign relations 


a. CHINA’S POSITION IN THE BLOC — China’s 
unique position in the Communist bloc stems 
from several factors, including China’s huge size 
and population and the manner in which the Chi- 
nese Communist leaders rose to power. Unlike the 
Eastern European Party leaders, who owed their 
position to Soviet armed strength, the Chinese 
Communists are “self-made” men who attained 
power largely through their own efforts after a 
long and arduous military struggle. Peiping has 
Managed to achieve a remarkable degree of equal- 
ity in its relations with the U.S.S.R., and it has 
enjoyed a far greater degree of autonomy in its 
domestic and foreign policies than the smaller 
members of the bloc. Moreover, since the death 
of Stalin, Mao Tse-tung has become one of the 
senior leaders and theoreticians in the Commu- 
nist bloc. 


(1) Relations with the U.S.S.R.— The cor- 
nerstone of Chinese Communist foreign policy has 
been the close alignment of Communist China with 
the U.S.S.R., an alignment which was formally ex- 
pressed in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of February 1950. 
Even before their rise to power in 1949, the Chi- 
nese Communist leaders had clearly indicated their 
pro-Soviet orientation and their determination to 
cast their lot with the U.S.S.R. in the world strug- 
gle against “imperialism.” In July 1949 Party 
leader Mao Tse-tung asserted that “the Chinese 
people must lean to the side of imperialism or to 
the side of socialism. ... A third road does not 
exist... .” 

The formal diplomatic relations existing between 
Peiping and Moscow were preceded by three dec- 
ades of covert relations between Moscow and the 
Chinese Communist Party, founded in 1921. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s agents sent by the Comintern to 
China played an active role in guiding the for- 
tunes of the CCP, Until the early 1930’s, the Com- 
intern dictated major shifts in CCP policies and 
tactics, forcing the CCP to follow an urban-cen- 
tered strategy which failed to achieve its objectives. 


During the 1930’s the CCP developed a more 
cohesive and vigorous leadership under Mao Tse- 
tung, who became chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee in 1935. Although Mao and other CCP 
leaders were orthodox Communists who closely 
identified themselves with the world Communist 
movement, they were able to develop a revolution- 
ary strategy of their own, which stressed the use 
of peasant armies and guerilla-warfare tactics. 
By employing this strategy, the Chinese Commu- 
nists were able to build up their own military 
power, and they eventually succeeded in conquer- 
ing the Chinese mainland in 1949. 
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While the Chinese Communists were struggling 
for military victory, Moscow maintained a rather 
aloof and ambivalent attitude toward them. Dur- 
ing the 1940’s the U.S.S.R. was engaged in an ef- 
fort to extract concessions from China, which had 
been badly weakened by the Japanese invasion 
launched in 1937. Under the Sino-Soviet treaty 
of 1945, the Soviets were able to gain special rights 
and privileges in Manchuria, including the right 
to participate in the management of the Chinese 
Changchun Railway. Until 1949, when National- 
ist China was forced to withdraw to Taiwan, Mos- 
cow continued to maintain correct diplomatic re- 
lations with it; however, when the Chinese Com- 
munists established a new national government 
in Peiping in October of that year, Moscow quickly 
extended recognition. | 

With the decline of Nationalist China and the 
rise of the Communist regime on the mainland, 
there was an obvious need for a basic readjust- 
ment of Sino-Soviet relations. The first important 
steps were taken during the winter of 1949-50, 
when Party leader Mao went to Moscow to confer 
with Stalin and other Soviet leaders. These dis- 
cussions, which lasted for two months, resulted in 
a series of agreements which established a broad 
framework for Sino-Soviet cooperation. 


The most important result of these negotiations 
was the conclusion of a treaty of friendship, al- 
liance, and mutual assistance signed on February 
14, 1950. This treaty proclaimed that the estab- 
lishment of a Communist regime in China had 
created a “new situation” which permitted a “new 
approach” to the special concessions granted to 
the U.S.S.R. in 1945. It contained broad provi- 
sions guaranteeing the integrity and domestic au- 
tonomy of the Chinese Communist regime, pro- 
visions much broader than those contained in So- 
viet treaties with other satellite states. 

The 1950 treaty, which was to remain valid for 
a period of 30 years, established a military alli- 
ance between the two powers and provided for a 
mutual consultation on “all important interna- 
tional problems affecting the common interests of 
the U.S.S.R. and China.” With regard to mili- 
tary cooperation, the treaty provided that: 

. in the event that one of the contracting 
parties is attacked by Japan or any state allied 
with it and is thus involved in a state of war, the 


other contracting party shall immediately render 
assistance with all means at its disposal. 


A series of supplementary agreements and notes 
laid the basis for a readjustment of Chinese and 
Soviet interests in Manchuria, Sinkiang, and Mon- 
golia. Under an agreement signed in February 
1950, the U.S.S.R. agreed to relinquish the rights 
in the Chinese Changchun Railway which it had 
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acquired in 1945, and to withdraw its military 
forces from the Port Arthur area by 1952. The 
transfer of Soviet rights in the railroad was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1953. With respect to the 
Manchurian port of Dairen, it was agreed that 
the civil administration would be left in Chinese 
hands, and that properties formerly leased by the 
U.S.S.R. would be transferred to China. 


The agreement to withdraw Soviet forces from 
Port Arthur was not implemented immediately, 
possibly because of the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in June 1950. Under a subsequent agree- 
ment signed with the U.S.S.R. in September 1952, 
the Soviet withdrawal was postponed, in theory, 
at the request of the Chinese Communists. A 
Chinese Communist statement at that time 
stressed the continuing danger of “Japanese ag- 
gression.” 

An exchange of notes which accompanied the 
1950 treaty clarified the status of Outer Mongolia, 
a Soviet satellite since the establishment of the 
“Mongolian People’s Republic” (M.P.R.) in 1924. 
Since Mongolia had traditionally been regarded by 
the Chinese as part of China, the question of its 
status was a point of friction between the U.S.5.R. 
and China until 1946, when the latter recognized 
Mongolia as an. independent state. In February 
1950, the Chinese Communists also agreed that the 
“independent status of the M.P.R. had fully been 
secured.” 

Sino-Soviet interests in the border province of 
Sinkiang, which had long been a target of Soviet 
intrigues, were defined by a series of economic 
agreements concluded in March 1950. These 
agreements provided for the establishment of two 
joint companies for the exploitation of petroleum 
and nonferrous metals and for a jointly operated 
civil aviation company. However, the Soviets ap- 
parently abandoned their previous efforts to de- 
tach Sinkiang from Chinese control. 


The outbreak of the Korean war provided the 
first major test of the Sino-Soviet alliance. By 
saving the North Korean regime from certain de- 
feat, the Chinese Communists won increased pres- 
tige within the Communist bloc and proved their 
loyalty to Moscow. During and after the Korean 
war Communist China received large quantities of 
military equipment from the U.S.S.R., enabling it 
to strengthen and modernize its armed forces. 

The death of Stalin in March 1953 has also had 
important implications for Sino-Soviet relations. 
Not only did Mao assume greater stature as a 
theoretician, but the uncertainties and instability 
surrounding the post-Stalin leadership initially 
made the Soviet leaders more inclined to be def- 
erential toward Peiping, and Communist China 
has assumed a position of increasingly greater in- 
dependence and influence in bloc affairs. China’s 
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growing importance was underlined by the lead- 
ing role played by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
in the Geneva Conference of 1954 and by the crisis 
in the Soviet bloc which followed the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956. 


Soviet leaders Bulganin and Khrushchev visited 
Peiping in October 1954, dramatically underscor- 
ing the increasing stature of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. At that time new agreements were 
concluded which eliminated remaining rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the U.S.S.R. in Manchuria 
and Sinkiang. The Soviets agreed to withdraw all 
of their military forces from the Port Arthur area 
by May 1955 and to transfer to China all Soviet 
shares in the joint companies established in 1950. 
The two countries also agreed that they would con- 
sult with each other on questions of mutual in- 
terest, ‘with a view to achieving unity in action 
directed toward safeguarding the security of the 
two states.” 

The October 1954 negotiations resulted in other 
agreements of an economic nature. A 5-year 
agreement on scientific and technical cooperation 
provided for mutual exchange of information and 
scientific personnel. The U.S.S.R. also agreed to 
extend a long-term credit of US$130,000,000 and 
to supply an additional US$100,000,000 of indus- 
trial equipment. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that China and the U.S.8.R. would co- 
operate in constructing a new railroad, linking 
China, Mongolia, and the U.8.8.R. 


In 1956 Communist China had a further oppor- 
tunity to enhance its position in the bloc. The 
denigration of Stalin, launched by Soviet leaders 
in February 1956, tended to reduce the prestige of 
the U.S.S.R. and to weaken Moscow’s hold on the 
European satellites. The Chinese Communists 
were probably skeptical about the advisability of 
the “de-Stalinization” drive, on the grounds that 
it weakened bloc solidarity; however, they issued 
some weighty theoretical pronouncements which 
attempted to rationalize the de-Stalinization 
process. 


The crisis in bloc relations which followed the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956 gave Peiping another op- 
portunity to expand its influence and to improve 
its position within the bloc. During the crisis, 
Peiping rendered valuable assistance to the 
U.S.S.R., first by supporting Soviet intervention in 
Hungary and then by sending its most able ne- 
sotiator, Chou En-lai, to Poland, where he remon- 
strated with Polish leaders. By early 1958 Peiping 
had emerged as a firm champion of political ortho- 
doxy and was violently attacking all forms of “re- 
visionism.”’ In the spring of 1958 Peiping proceeded 
to issue a series of diatribes against Tito and the 
Yugoslavs which were even more violent than 
those emanating from Moscow. 
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The Taiwan crisis which developed during the 
summer of 1958 occurred under circumstances 
which suggested prior coordination between Mos- 
cow and Peiping. A few weeks before the Chinese 
Communist forces began an intensive shelling of 
the offshore islands, Khrushchev and other high 
Soviet officials met with CCP leader Mao. During 
the height of the crisis, Moscow lent strong moral 
support to Peiping, and Khrushchev went so far 
as to state that the U.S.8S.R. would regard an at- 
tack on China as being an attack on itself. 

Despite some recent signs of friction and dis- 
cord, the Sino-Soviet alliance, on the whole, has 
been a strong and durable one. The strength of 
the alliance derives from a number of factors. 
Both the Soviet and Chinese leaders share a com- 
mon ideology. Both see themselves as being en- 
gaged in an unremitting struggle against the 
forces of western “imperialism,” led by the United 
States. The ideological bonds between Peiping and 
Moscow have been reinforced by commonly shared 
interests and objectives. Both are engaged in a 
common effort to encourage neutralism among the 
uncommitted nations of Asia, and to draw these 
nations gradually into the Communist bloc. They 
also seek to prevent the remilitarization of Japan 
and to weaken its ties with the United States. 
Combined efforts are made to exploit nationalistic 
aspirations among the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, through propa- 
ganda, economic aid programs, and other means. 


Although Peiping and Moscow share these fun- 
damental aims, they may not entirely agree on the 
priority of certain objectives. Communist China, 
for example, has a vital interest in extending its 
control over Taiwan, whereas Taiwan is only of 
marginal interest to Moscow. Similarly, the issue 
of Berlin can hardly be of the same concern to 
the Chinese Communists as it is to Moscow. 


In general, there has been a fairly close coordi- 
nation of Chinese and Soviet foreign policy. Mos- 
cow has supported Peiping on such issues as UN 
membership and Peiping’s right to “liberate Tai- 
wan.” Pelping has endorsed Soviet proposals on 
major problems such as disarmament, Berlin, and 
the establishment of ‘‘atom-free zones.’’ However, 
in some instances, Chinese and Soviet policies also 
differed toward Asian “neutral” countries such 
as India and Indonesia; Moscow’s tendency to re- 
main aloof from Peiping’s disputes with these two 
countries suggested that Soviet leaders did not en- 
dorse the more militant approach adopted by the 
Chinese Communists. Peiping’s growing tactical 
freedom and its increasing stature within the bloc 
suggest the creation of more serious problems of 
policy coordination as time goes on. 
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A factor which has strengthened the alliance is 
the fact that both Peiping and Moscow have 
gained or expect to gain important advantages 
from cooperating with each other. From the So- 
viet point of view, China represents a valuable ad- 
dition to the strength of the Communist bloc. A 
strong and friendly China provides protection for 
the eastern flank of the U.S.S.R. and offers a val- 
uable source of military manpower. China’s grow- 
ing military power has forced the United States 
to divert a considerable part of its military strength 
to the Asian-Pacific area. 


From the Chinese Communist viewpoint, the 
U.S.S.R. has been an invaluable source of mili- 
tary, technical, and economic assistance. The nu- 
clear deterrent power of the U.S.S.R. has increased 
Peiping’s confidence vis-a-vis the United States, 
thereby permitting Peiping to be more militant 
and assertive in its foreign policies than it would 
otherwise be. The U.S.S.R. has also been the ma- 
jor source of heavy military equipment needed by 
Communist China. During the Korean war and 
immediately thereafter, China received large quan- 
tities of military equipment from the US.S.R., 
and was thus able to develop the strongest mili- 
tary establishment in Asia. Although Peiping has 
increased its domestic capabilities for arms pro- 
duction, it still remains heavily dependent on the 
U.S.S.R. for more advanced and complex weapons. 


The economic and technical assistance furnished 
by the U.S.S.R. has played an important role in 
Communist China’s effort to industrialize. The 
U.S.S.R. extended a US$300,000,000 economic 
credit in 1950 and an additional economic credit 
of US$130,000,000 in 1954. 

Since 1950 China’s trade has been reoriented to- 
ward the U.S.5S.R. and the Soviet bloc. In 1959 
about half of Communist China’s total trade was 
with the U.S.S.R. One major component of So- 
viet exports to China has consisted of deliveries 
of equipment for Soviet-assisted industrial proj- 


definitely established, there were indications that 
Moscow was attempting thereby to bring pressure 
upon the Chinese Communist leaders, who had 
challenged Soviet leadership on ideological issues 
during the early part of the year. 


Thus far the Sino-Soviet alliance has remained 
firm yet flexible enough to permit the resolution 
of existing differences. There are, however, cer- 
tain factors of an important nature which, under 
proper conditions, can exert a divisive influence on 
the alliance. One of the most basic of these Is 
Peiping’s growing independence and stature in the 
bloc and its emergence as a second locus of power 
and ideological leadership, a trend which tends to 
dilute the authority of Moscow. Other factors 
which tend to have a disruptive effect on Sino-So- 
viet relations are differing international positions 
of the two countries and the difference in their 
levels of domestic development. 


During 1959 there were some indications that 
relations between Communist China and the 
U.S.S.R. were not entirely harmonious. One source 
of friction and discord was Moscow’s disapproval 
of the ambitious commune program launched by 
the Chinese Communists during 1958, and of the 
extravagant theoretical claims made by Chinese 
Communist leaders regarding their ‘advance to 
communism.” Soviet objections to the communes 
were apparently based in part on a conviction that 
the program was impractical and in part on the 
fact that the program marked a radical departure 
from the Soviet pattern and tended to challenge 
Moscow’s position of bloc leadership. During 1959 
the CCP modified some of the extreme aspects of 
the commune program and toned down a number 
of its more extravagant claims; however, the com- 
mune issue has continued to be an irritant in Sino- 
Soviet relations. 

During 1960 there were growing indications 
that Peiping and Moscow also differed over fun- 
damental questions such as bloc strategy toward 


ects which constitute the basic core of Peiping’s the United States and the Western world. While I 
industrialization efforts. Four agreements con- Moscow appeared to be following a flexible ap- ( 
cluded between 1950 and 1956 provided for So- proach toward the West, leaving the door open c 
viet assistance in the construction of 211 projects. for negotiations and a possible détente, Peiping c 
However, through subsequent changes the number seemed to favor a more militant approach which c 
was reduced to 166. Under new agreements con- would preclude a relaxation of international ten- r 
cluded in 1958 and 1959, the U.S.S.R. offered to sions. Peiping also seemed to be pressing for a . 
assist in the construction of another 125 projects. more positive bloc support for revolutionary move- ; 

Soviet technical assistance has also been an im- ments, even at the risk of war. . 
portant factor in Peiping’s effort to industrialize. These differences in outlook were reflected in a t 
Since 1950 more than 20,000 technical advisers long ideological debate between Peiping and Mos- 
have been sent to China from the U.S.S.R., and cow, which began in the spring of 1960 and con- n 
several thousand Chinese students have gone to tinued with little interruption for several months. 0 
the U.S.S.R. for advanced training. The debate revolved about such issues as the pos- 0 

During the autumn of 1960 large numbers of sibility for “peaceful coexistence” between Com- Nn 
Soviet technicians were withdrawn from China. munist and non-Communist states and the inevi- K 
Although the reason for this move has not been  tability or non-inevitability of war between the ty 
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Communist and capitalist worlds. Underlying the 
ideological polemics, there were indications of per- 
sonal rivalry between Chinese Communist leader 
Mao and Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 

The Sino-Soviet controversy became more heated 
in June 1960 after the failure of the abortive Sum- 
mit Conference in Paris. At a meeting of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in Peiping, 
there were indications of serious divergences be- 
tween the Chinese and Soviet views, and Peiping 
appeared to be “lobbying” for support of its own 
position among other Communist Parties. 

A few weeks later, the Soviet leaders convened 
a conference of bloc Party leaders in Bucharest 
in an apparent effort to win support for their own 
position. Although there were subsequent indli- 
cations that most of the bloc Parties gave support 
to Moscow rather than Peiping, the Chinese Com- 
munists refused to compromise, and they con- 
tinued to issue speeches and articles defending 
their own ideological stand. 


(2) Relations with other Asian Communist 
regimes — Within the bloc, Peiping’s area of pri- 
mary interest and influence lies in the three smaller 
Asian Communist countries on the periphery of 
China—North Korea, North Vietnam, and Mon- 
golia. China has traditionally exerted strong cul- 
tural influence, as well as political hegemony, in 
all three of these areas. At present, Soviet in- 
fluence appears to outweigh that of Communist 
China in Mongolia and North Korea, but Chinese 
Communist influence in North Vietnam has been 
increasing. 

Because of its strategic location, North Vietnam 
is probably regarded as the area most vital to the 
defense of China’s southern frontiers. During the 
conflict between the French and Vietminh forces, 
the Chinese Communists furnished a considerable 
amount of military aid to the latter. 


Political and economic relations between Com- 
munist China and North Vietnam (the ‘Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam’’) have been relatively 
close. Ho Chi-minh has visited Peiping on several 
occasions, and some of the policies adopted by his 
country have shown Chinese influence. Commu- 
nist China has also played an important role in 
the economic development of North Vietnam. 
Since 1955 Peiping has furnished about 
US$300,000,000 of economic aid to assist in indus- 
trial development programs, and Chinese Commu- 
nist technicians have assisted in the construction 
of roads and railroads. Communist China has 
opened a consulate at Haiphong, and North Viet- 
nam has established consulates at Nanning and 
Kunming in southern China. In May 1955 the 
two countries signed railroad agreements provid- 
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ing for direct rail connections between North Viet- 
nam and south China. 


North Korea has been of strategic military im- 
portance to Communist China because of its prox- 
imity to Manchuria, where much of China’s heavy 
industry has been concentrated. Peiping’s deci- 
sion to intervene in North Korea in October 1950 
is believed to have been motivated by Chinese Com- 
munist fears that a U.S—UN conquest of North 
Korea would pose a threat to the security of Man- 
churla. The presence of large numbers of Chinese 
Communist forces in Korea from 1950 to 1958 gave 
Peiping an opportunity to increase its influence 
there. 


Communist China and North Korea concluded 
an agreement on economic and cultural coopera- 
tion in November 1953 which called for the de- 
velopment of economic and cultural relations on 
the basis of ‘friendship, mutual assistance, and 
equality.” At that time China agreed to write off 
without compensation all the expenses it had 
incurred during the Korean war. In December 
1954 Peiping extended a grant equivalent to 
US$200,000,000 to North Korea. 

In December 1957 Communist China and North 
Korea signed an agreement on scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation providing for the exchange of 
scientific information. The two countries have 
also concluded agreements on radio broadcasting, 
telecommunications, and other matters. On Oc- 
tober 13, 1960, Communist China signed a new 
economic aid agreement which provided North 
Korea with a long-term credit equivalent to 
US$105,000,000. This brought the total of Chinese 
Communist credits and grants since 1953 to 
US$330,000,000 as compared to Soviet aid equiva- 
lent to US$325,000,000. At the same time, Peiping 
also signed a new protocol on scientific and tech- 
nical aid providing that Communist China would 
send technicians to North Korea. 

Outer Mongolia, traditionally a part of the Chi- 
nese empire, has been under Soviet domination 
since the early 1920’s. The “Mongolian People’s 
Republic,” created in 1924, was recognized as an 
independent country by the Chinese Nationalist 
government in 1946 and by the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime in 1950. Communist China has gradu- 
ally expanded its cultural and economic ties with 
Mongolia. In October 1952 the two countries con- 
cluded an agreement on cultural and economic co- 
operation. In October 1954 Peiping and Moscow 
signed an agreement providing for a joint effort 
to construct a railroad linking Chi-ning, in Inner 
Mongolia, with Ulan Bator, the capital of Mongolia. 
Under an agreement signed in 1956, Peiping ex- 
tended a grant equivalent to US$40,000,000 to Mon- 
golia. Large numbers of Chinese workers and 
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technicians have gone to Mongolia in recent years. 
In December 1958 Peiping extended a long term 
loan equivalent to US$25,000,000 to Mongolia. 


(3) Relations with eastern Europe — Com- 
munist China’s ability to influence the eastern Eu- 
ropean satellites is considerably more limited than 
that of the U.S.S.R. However, Peiping’s influence 
in eastern Europe has been growing, and during 
recent years there has been considerable contact 
between Communist China and the eastern Eu- 
ropean regimes. Many of the leading Party and 
eovernment officials from eastern EKurope have 
gone to Peiping to attend important government 
and Communist Party functions. 

Communist China has gradually expanded its 
political, cultural, and economic ties with eastern 
Europe. Treaties of friendship have been con- 
cluded with East Germany, Hungary, and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Peiping has concluded agreements on 
cultural and technical cooperation with most of 
the eastern European countries, and a consider- 
able exchange of cultural delegations has taken 
place between Peiping and the satellites. 

China’s trade with the eastern European coun- 
tries has been growing, and presently represents 
a fairly important segment of its total trade. Much 
of this trade involves an exchange of raw materials 
from China for industrial equipment and manu- 
factured goods from eastern Europe. Peiping 
has extended a long term loan of US$13,800,000 
to Albania to assist in the construction of factories. 

During the intrabloc crises which followed the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956, Peiping had an oppor- 
tunity to enlarge its influence and prestige in east- 
ern Europe. At the end of 1956, Chinese Com- 
munist Premier Chou En-lai made a hasty trip 
to Poland and Hungary in an effort to restore bloc 
unity. For a time it appeared that Peiping might 
have been sympathetic with Polish aspirations for 
greater autonomy and that the Chinese Commu- 
nists might have favored a greater degree of flexi- 
bility in bloc relations. It subsequently became 
clear, however, that Peiping was primarily inter- 
ested in maintaining the solidarity of the bloc and 
reaffirMing ideological orthodoxy. By the end of 
1957 Peiping was emphasizing the need for Soviet 
supremacy and was sternly warning against the 
dangers of “revisionism.” During the spring of 
1958 Peiping violently denounced the “revisionist” 
heresies of the Yugoslavs, and its attacks on Tito 
have been even more harsh than those of Moscow. 


b. RELATIONS WITH NON-COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


(1) Relations with non-Communist Asian 
countries — The defeat of Japan in World War II 
and the emergence of a strong and unified Com- 
munist regime on the Chinese mainland have dras- 
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tically altered the balance of power in Asia. The 
Chinese Communists now rule the most populous 
country in the world, a country which formerly 
held a position of unchallenged cultural leader- 
ship and exerted strong influences on other Asian 
countries. With Soviet assistance the Chinese 
Communists have been able to create the strong- 
est indigenous military force in Asia and have 
launched an ambitious program of industrializa- 
tion which has already achieved an appreciable 
degree of progress. China’s growing military 
power poses a serious threat to the security of its 
non-Communist neighbors. 


In addition to the general aim of expanding 
Communist power in Asia, an aim which it shares 
with the U.S.S.R., Peiping has pursued certain pol- 
icy objectives of a more narrow, nationalist char- 
acter. Foremost among these is Peiping’s deter- 
mination to eliminate Nationalist China, and to 
bring Taiwan and the offshore islands under its 
control. Peiping may also nourish irredentist am- 
bitions toward other areas which were once Chi- 
nese, Such as Hong Kong and Macau, but such am- 
bitions have not been clearly revealed. Like pre- 
vious governments of China, Peiping has sought to 
win the support of the more than 10,000,000 Chi- 
nese who live in other Asian countries. 


The Chinese Communist Party has long had 
covert ties with Communist Parties and front or- 
ganizations in other Asian countries, including 
Japan, Malaya, and Indonesia. Peiping has fur- 
nished these smaller Communist Parties with ide- 
ological guidance, and in some cases with financial 
support. Although in recent years Chinese Com- 
munist leaders have disavowed any intention of 
“exporting revolution” to other countries, clandes- 
tine contacts between the CCP and other Asian 
Communist Parties still exist, providing Peiping 
with opportunities for espionage and subversive 
activity. 

The “principles of peaceful coexistence,” origi- 
nally proclaimed in 1954 and incorporated in the 
Sino-Indian agreement on Tibet, have been used 
by Peiping as a diplomatic device to further its for- 
eign relations objectives. These principles include 
mutual respect for territorial integrity, mutual 
nonaggression, noninterference in internal affairs, 
equality, and mutual benefit. Peiping has not up- 
held these principles in practice. 


In addition, since the Bandung Conference of 
1955, Peiping has carried on an intensive effort to 
create a climate of Asian opinion favorable to 
China and the Communist bloc. Through radio 
broadcasts beamed to other Asian countries and 
exports of books, films, and periodicals, the Chi- 
nese Communists have tried to create an Asian 
image of China as a strong but peaceful country 
which is making rapid economic and social prog- 
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ress. At the same time, they have attempted to 
depict the United States as a warlike, aggressive 
power which is stirring up tension in Asia, ex- 
ploiting Asian people, and trying to dominate 
Asian governments. The image of Communist 
China as a peaceful nation was badly impaired by 
Peiping’s more militant and aggressive posture 
during 1958 and 1959. 


In recent years, particularly since 1956, Commu- 
nist China has tended to rely increasingly on trade 
and economic aid programs in order to expand its 
political influence among the non-Communist 
countries in Asia. Up to the end of 1960, Peiping 
had extended a total of about US$153,000,000 in 
credits and grants to four non-Communist Asian 
countries (see table, FigurRE 55-2). During 1959 
about 80% of China’s trade with the underdevel- 
oped countries of the non-Communist world was 
with Far Eastern countries, its principal trading 
partners being Indonesia, Singapore, Malaya, Hong 
Kong, Ceylon, Burma, and India (see table, Fic- 
URE 55-1). As a rule, Peiping has preferred to 
conduct such trade within the framework of gov- 
ernment-to-government trade agreements; such 
agreements have been signed with Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Indonesia, and Ceylon. Up to 1958, Peiping 
had carried on some limited trade with Japan on 
the basis of private trade agreements; in May 1958, 
however, all trade relations were broken off. Com- 
munist China does not have direct trade with 
Thailand, Taiwan, South Korea, South Vietnam, 
or the Philippines. 


In its effort to influence Asian opinion, Peiping 
has combined its propaganda and economic offen- 
Sives with an extensive program of ‘“‘people’s di- 
plomacy” or ‘diplomacy by invitation.” During 
the past five years thousands of private groups 
from other Asian countries have been invited to 
Communist China, where they have been given 
guided tours designed to impress them with the 
material progress achieved by the regime. 


During the past 10 years Peiping’s approach to 
the non-Communist countries of Asia has under- 
gone some important tactical shifts, often refiect- 
ing general shifts in overall bloc policy. Between 
1949 and 1951 Chinese leaders stressed the need 
for “armed struggle” in Asian countries, and they 
upheld their own revolutionary experience as a 
model for other Asian peoples to follow. With the 
end of hostilities in Korea and Indochina, Peiping 
began to adopt a more conciliatory and flexible 
approach to its non-Communist neighbors, particu- 
larly toward countries such as India, Burma, and 
Indonesia which had tended to follow a policy of 
nonalignment. This posture of peaceful reason- 
ableness was revealed at the Bandung Conference 
in April 1955. Following that conference the Chi- 
nese Communists made a strong effort to woo the 
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Asian neutrals by stressing such concepts as 
“peaceful coexistence” and ‘‘Asian solidarity.’’ 


During 1958 and 1959 Chinese Communist for- 
eign policy appeared to be veering again toward 
a@ more militant and inflexible posture. In the 
spring of 1958, Peiping broke off trade and cul- 
tural relations with Japan and began a violent 
attack on the Kishi government. In the summer 
military pressures against the Nationalist-held is- 
land of Quemoy were intensified, precipitating an- 
other crisis in the Formosa Strait. In 1959 Pei- 
ping’s relations with India deteriorated as a re- 
sult of the Chinese Communist repression of the 
Tibetan revolt and Chinese pressures on the In- 
dian border. And during the latter part of 1959 
Peiping became involved in a dispute with Indo- 
nesia over the status of the overseas Chinese com- 
munity. 

The more than 10,000,000 overseas Chinese who 
are scattered throughout Southeast Asia have 
posed a major foreign policy problem for Peiping 
in its relations with the non-Communist countries 
of Asia. Peiping has attempted to win the po- 
litical and financial support of the overseas Chi- 
nese by posing as a defender of their interests. 
These efforts to cultivate the overseas Chinese have 
often conflicted with Peiping’s efforts to gain the 
goodwill of non-Communist governments in South- 
east Asia and to allay their fears of Communist 
China. Because of this inherent conflict in objec- 
tive, Peiping’s attitudes toward the overseas Chi- 
nese have often been ambivalent. 

The largest concentrations of overseas Chinese 
are found in Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya, and 
Singapore (see FIGURE 55-7, a table). Although 
the Chinese constitute a small minority in most 
of the countries of Asia, they have generally tended 
to occupy superior economic positions and to con- 
trol key sectors of the local economies, particu- 
larly in such fields as trade and finance. In most 
areas they have resisted cultural assimilation and 


Figure 55-7. DISTRIBUTION OF OVERSEAS CHINESE 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, 1959* 


NUMBER PERCENT 

COUNTRY OF RESIDENCE OF ETHNIC OF TOTAL 
CHINESE POPULATION 

(APPROXIMATE) 

Thailand. ...............0.00.0. 2,350,000 11.3 
Indonesia..................05. 2,250, 000 2.7 
Federation of Malaya.......... 2,365,000 37.8 
Singapore...............00000- 965 , 000 76.85 
South Vietnam................ 780 , 000 6.2 
Burma... .........0........08. 320 , 000 6 
Cambodia... ............00005 230 , 000 8.6 
British Borneo..........0..... 270,000 27 .0 
Philippines.................... 270,000 1.2 


* Based on Barnett, Doak, Communist China and Asia, 1960, 
page 176. 
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have retained their own schools, language, cus- 
toms, and social institutions. As a result, they 
have often been disliked and distrusted by the non- 
Chinese populations of Southeast Asia. 


The problem of the overseas Chinese has been 
complicated historically by the attitude of Chinese 
sovernments, which have usually regarded all per- 
sons of Chinese descent as Chinese citizens. Many 
Chinese living abroad, moreover, have retained 
their ties with mainland China, and have sent 
remittances to their relatives in China. Since 
these remittances have provided an important 
source of foreign exchange, Chinese governments 
have tried to encourage the overseas Chinese to 
continue this practice. 

Since the end of World War II the overseas Chi- 
nese problem has been further complicated by the 
emergence of a powerful Communist regime on 
the Chinese mainland and by the development 
of nationalist movements and newly independent 
governments in South and Southeast Asia. The 
development of nationalist movements in South- 
east Asia led in many areas to an intensification 
of anti-Chinese feeling. Many of the new govern- 
ments in the area tended to look with suspicion 
on the overseas Chinese, regarding them as po- 
tential channels for Communist subversion. In 
recent years several governments in Southeast 
Asia have taken steps to restrict the political and 
economic activities of the overseas Chinese, in- 
cluding Thailand, South Vietnam, and Indonesia. 

From Peiping’s point of view, the overseas Chi- 
nese are important for several reasons. They are 
a potentially rich source of investment capital for 
Peiping’s economic program. They also provide 
Peiping with potential channels for espionage and 
subversive activity. 

Shortly after coming to power in 1949, the Chi- 
nese Communists, with little apparent concern for 
the reactions of other governments in Asia, 


would be willing to negotiate with other Asian 
governments on the question of the status of the 
overseas Chinese, and that they would encourage 
the overseas Chinese to respect local laws, refrain 
from political activities, and contribute to the eco- 
nomic development of their host countries. How- 
ever, these modifications in Chinese Communist 
policy did not really resolve the basic underlying 
conflict between Peiping’s need to pose as a de- 
fender of overseas Chinese interests and its de- 
sire to placate Asian governments. Peiping’s dis- 
pute with Indonesia during 1959 and early 1960 
over the status of Chinese rural merchants in In- 
donesia indicated the continuing ambivalence of 
Peiping’s policy toward the overseas Chinese in 
Southeast Asia. 

(a) TAIWAN AND OTHER NATIONALIST-CON- 
TROLLED TERRITORY — One of the primary objectives 
of Chinese Communist foreign policy is to gain 
control over territories now held by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, including Taiwan 
and the smaller offshore islands of Quemoy (Chin- 
men) and Matsu, lying off the coast of Fukien 
province (see map, FicuRE 55-8). Since their rise 
to power the Chinese Communists have repeatedly 
proclaimed their intention of “liberating” Taiwan 
either by military force or by “peaceful means.” 
Whatever plans Peiping may have had for a quick 
military conquest of Taiwan were frustrated in 
June 1950 when the U.S. Government announced 
its intention of neutralizing Taiwan by stationing 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet in the Formosa Strait area. 
This action immediately followed the outbreak of 
war in Korea. Although the U.S. military pres- 
ence in the area has forced the Chinese Commu- 
nists to revise their plans, they have continued 
to reiterate their determination to “liberate” Tai- 
wan and have periodically brought military pres- 
sures to bear on the offshore islands in an appar- 
ent effort to probe U.S. intentions. 


The issue of Taiwan and the offshore islands is 


launched an intensive propaganda effort to gain “we a“ 
the support of the overseas Chinese. This effort ©! Crucial importance to Pelping for a number of 
attempted to project an image of a strong China reasons. Taiwan is the seat of the rival G.R.C. 
capable of protecting their interests. Overseas government, whose continued existence Poses @ t 
Chinese were encouraged to send remittances to challenge to Peiping. As _ long as Nationalist ( 
the mainland, and preferential treatment was China exists, the efforts of the Chinese Commu- r 
promised for those returning from overseas. Chi- nists to win broader international recognition and I 
nese businessmen overseas were induced to invest membership ” the UN and other International 1 
in mainland enterprises. Efforts were also made bodies are * eriously impeded. The Chinese Com- a 
to encourage Chinese youth abroad to go to the munist position with respect to Taiwan, which has C 
remained quite consistent over the past 10 years, 

mainland for higher education. can be stated briefly as follows: (1) Taiwan is an U 

In 1954 Peiping began to follow a more subtle ‘inviolable’ part of Chinese territory, both his- SI 
policy toward the overseas Chinese, one calculated _ torically and by international agreement; (2) the t 
to improve its relations with Asian governments question of Taiwan’s “liberation” is a purely do- - 
and to allay their suspicions concerning Chinese mestic affair, not an international issue; (3) the t} 
Communist intentions. About this time Chinese US. policy toward Taiwan constitutes a direct in- m 
Communist leaders began to indicate that they terference in China’s “internal” affairs; (4) the ti 
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FIGURE 55-8. TAIWAN AND THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS, 1959 


United States is “occupying” Taiwan and is seek- 
ing to create “two Chinas.” 

Peiping’s principal objective in the Taiwan area 
is to eliminate Nationalist China as a rival gov- 
ernment and to gain control over Taiwan and the 
offshore islands. Short of this, the Chinese Com- 
munists have sought to prevent a “freezing” of 
the present status quo which would permit Na- 
tionalist China to consolidate its position. 


Chinese Communist tactics to “liberate” Taiwan 
have varied widely since 1950. Military pressures 
against the offshore islands have alternated with 
more cautious tactics, including propaganda and 
political warfare designed to erode Nationalist mo- 
rale and encourage defections. 


Since the conclusion of the Korean war, Pei- 
ping has precipitated two crises in the Formosa 
Strait by initiating military action against the 
offshore islands. The first crisis began in Septem- 
ber 1954 with heavy shelling of Quemoy by the 
Communists. In January 1955 Chinese Commu- 
nist forces invaded the smaller offshore island of 
Ichiang in the Tachen group. By the spring of 
1955 Peiping had softened its belligerent posture 
and, at the Bandung Conference in April, Premier 
Chou En-lai offered to open negotiations with the 
United States on the question of “relaxing ten- 
sion” in the Taiwan area. However, in subse- 
quent talks with the United States later in the 
year at Geneva, the Communists indicated that 
they had not modified their basic contention that 
the “liberation” of Taiwan is a “purely internal” 
matter, not susceptible of international negotia- 
tion. 
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The Taiwan situation remained fairly quiescent 
during 1956 and 1957, a period in which Peiping was 
attempting to exploit the post-Bandung “spirit” 
and to convince Asian nations of its peaceful in- 
tentions. During 1958, however, Peiping became 
more militant. In August 1958, Chinese Commu- 
nist forces resumed a heavy shelling of Quemoy, 
precipitating a second major crisis. When it be- 
came increasingly clear that further military ac- 
tion in the area would involve grave risks of war 
with the United States, the Communists again re- 
laxed military pressures. 

Peiping’s use of military pressure against the 
offshore islands has been accompanied by a pro- 
gram of propaganda and political warfare against 
Nationalist China. Radio broadcasts to Taiwan 
have attempted to appeal to nationalist aspira- 
tions for a unified and independent China and to 
undermine confidence in the United States. Pei- 
ping has also tried to encourage defections by 
broadcasting appeals from former Nationalist of- 
ficials now in Communist China. Thus far, Pei- 
ping’s propaganda efforts have been quite unsuc- 
cessful. 


Since the end of 1958 Peiping has not initiated 
any new military actions in the Formosa Strait, 
nor has it launched any new propaganda drives 
stressing the “liberation of Taiwan.” However, 
there has been nothing to indicate that the Chi- 
nese Communists have modified their position on 
the Taiwan issue or that they have abandoned 
their hope of eventually bringing Taiwan and the 
offshore islands under their control. 
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During the past two years, Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders have shown increasing sensitivity 
toward the possibility that the Taiwan situation 
might be stabilized to the point where Taiwan 
might be detached permanently from the China 
mainland. They have repeatedly indicated that 
they reject any solution of the Taiwan problem 
which would lead to ‘two Chinas.’ For example, 
Premier Chou En-lai, speaking in April 1959 
stated: 


No plot to carve up Chinese territory and create 
two Chinas can be tolerated by the Chinese peo- 
Any country which desires to establish 
diplomatic relations with our country must sever 
diplomatic relations with the Chiang Kai-shek 
cliaue and respect our country’s legitimate 
rights.... We are willing to enter into coopera- 
tion with other countries... but we will not par- 
ticipate in any international activities in which 
a two Chinas situation may arise. 


(b) JAPAN — Because of its great indus- 
trial and military potential, and its history of 
ageression against the Chinese mainland, Japan 
has undoubtedly occupied an important place in 
the strategic thinking of Chinese Communist 
leaders, who probably regard it as the Asian na- 
tion most likely to pose a serious threat to their 


ping bitterly denounced the San Francisco peace 
treaty concluded in 1951 and the subsequent 
treaty signed by Japan with the G.R.C. in April 
1952. The Sino-Soviet treaty of February 1950 
contained a clause indicating that the military 
alliance established by the treaty was aimed pri- 
marily at Japan and at other states allied with it. 


From 1954 to 1957 Chinese Communist policy 
toward Japan assumed a more conciliatory pos- 
ture. This change in policy coincided with a gen- 
eral shift in Peiping’s approach to non-Commu- 
nist Asia and with Soviet efforts to achieve a rap- 
prochement with Japan. In October 1954, during 
Khrushchev’s first visit to China, a joint Sino- 
Soviet communique was released which expressed 
support for Japanese efforts to “secure the con- 
ditions for its peaceful and independent develop- 
ment” and declared the willingness of Moscow and 
Peiping to “take steps to normalize their relations 
with Japan.” 

During 1955 and 1956 Peiping adopted new tac- 
tics toward Japan, involving an intensive use of 
informal “people’s diplomacy,” efforts to increase 
trade contacts, and efforts to influence Japanese 
public opinion through the repatriation of Japa- 
nese nationals who had remained on the China 
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national security. Peiping’s underlying hostil- mainland after World War II. ‘ 
ity toward Japan, which has been evident since Between 1955 and 1957, a large-scale exchange 
the founding of the Chinese Communist regime, of unofficial ‘“‘people’s delegations” took place be- 
exists primarily because Japan has been allied tween Japan and the China mainland. As the I 

with the United States, a country they regard aS number of Chinese admitted to Japan was rather 
their chief enemy, and has provided bases for U.S. small, totalling only 150 in 1956 and about 150 t 
military power. in 1957, the exchange was one-sided. The num- c 
Peiping’s long-range objective is to increase ber of Japanese visiting China was impressive, r 
Communist influence in Japan and to draw Japan numbering 1,200 in 1956 and more than 1,600 in a 
into closer relations with the Communist bloc. 1957. These included a broad cross-section of Jap- é 
At present Peiping has more limited aims such anese society, with participation by members of Dp. 
as weakening Japanese ties with the United the Japanese Diet, leaders of political parties, tc 
States, undermining mutual security arrange- trade union leaders, businessmen and industrial- tk 
ments between Japan and the United States, and ists, former military officers, and journalists. | I 
depriving the United States of military bases in Many of the visitors were given guided tours de- ! 1, 
Japan. To this end, Peiping has sought to en- signed to impress them with the wonders of the | ta 
courage neutralist, pacifist, and anti-American “new China.” Some of the more important po- | be 
sentiment in Japan and to play on Japanese fears litical leaders received personal interviews with tr 
of involvement in another war. Peiping has also Mao, Chou En-lai, and other high Communist offi- th 
sought to bring about a rupture in Japanese rela- _cials, and were urged to sign joint communiques th 
tions with Taiwan and to induce the Japanese to covering a variety of subjects. This program of th 
recognize Communist China. Thus far, Peiping’s jnvitational diplomacy” was skillfully employed | 
policy toward Japan has met with little success. 9 influence public opinion in Japan and to exert | eit 
Relations between the two countries have become pressure on the Japanese Government. | | 
increasingly strained, and at present there is 0 ay . | in 
little sign of an early improvement. One concrete result of Pelping’s use of “people's | Jay 
During the period from 1949 to 1953, the Chi- diplomacy was the conclusion of several unoffi- | tig 
nese Communist attitude toward Japan was Cl! agreements between private groups in Ja- tia 
openly hostile. Propaganda emanating from Pei- Pam and various front organizations of the Chi- bee 
ping depicted the Japanese Government asa mere nese Communist regime. Between June 1952 and | _— agt 
puppet of the United States, and accused the Jap- _—‘ the spring of 1958, about 30 such agreements were ' tab 
anese of plotting new “aggression” in Asia. Pei- signed. These covered a wide range of subjects, | Tok 
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including trade relations, fishery rights, repatria- 
tion of prisoners, and other matters. 


In the absence of formal relations with Japan, 
the Chinese Communists have tried to stimulate 
Japanese interest in the mainland by holding out 
the lure of trade. A series of three private trade 
agreements were concluded between 1952 and 
1955. Large numbers of Japanese businessmen 
were invited to visit the mainland during 1956 
and 1957, and each country sponsored well-at- 
tended trade fairs in major cities. By cultivat- 
ing Japanese business interests, the Communists 
have attempted to bring pressure on the Japanese 
Government, with the hope of extracting political 
concessions. 


Another issue which the Chinese Communists 
have exploited for political advantage has been 
the repatriation of several thousand Japanese na- 
tionals who remained on the mainland of China 
after the end of World War II. In December 1952 
Peiping indicated its willingness to repatriate 
some 30,000 Japanese, but insisted on linking the 
repatriation issue with the more general problem 
of achieving a “normalization” of Sino-Japanese 
relations. Since the Japanese Government was 
reluctant to deal directly with Peiping, the nego- 
tiations were carried out through the Japanese 
Red Cross and other private groups. By March 
1955 about 29,000 Japanese nationals had been 
repatriated. 


In July 1955 Japanese officials in Geneva ini- 
tiated talks with the Chinese Communists con- 
cerning the status of some 7,000 other Japanese 
remaining on the China mainland, including 
about 1,000 former military personnel being de- 
tained as “war criminals.” In August 1955 Pei- 
ping indicated that it was willing to show leniency 
toward the war criminals, but it again stressed 
the need for a “normalization of relations.” In 
1956 the Chinese Communists released about 
1,000 war criminals and permitted them to return 
to Japan. Before leaving China, most of them had 
been subjected to an intensive program of indoc- 
trination and “brainwashing.” With regard to 
the 6,000 Japanese civilians remaining in China, 
the Chinese Communist Government informed 
the Japanese Government in August 1955 that 
they had expressed a desire to reside in China 
either permanently or for the time being. 


During 1958 there was a serious deterioration 
in Sino-Japanese relations. Early in the year, the 
Japanese Government, faced with general elec- 
tions, decided to facilitate the reopening of nego- 
tiations for a fourth trade agreement, which had 
been suspended in 1957. In March 1958 a fourth 
agreement was signed which provided for the es- 
tablishment of permanent trade missions in 
Tokyo and Peiping. A memorandum attached to 
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the agreement, which stipulated that both par- 
ties would prevail on their governments to facili- 
tate the entry and departure of mission members, 
permit them to use codes, and to hoist their na- 
tional flags over mission premises, was widely re- 
garded in Japan as a step toward de facto recog- 
nition. 

When word of this agreement reached Taipei, 
the Republic of China issued a strong protest, fo- 
cusing attention on the flag issue, and unilater- 
ally suspended negotiations for a pending trade 
agreement with Japan. In response to this pres- 
sure, the Japanese Government issued a state- 
ment to the effect that it could not formally 
recognize the right of a Chinese Communist trade 
mission to fly a national flag over any premise it 
might occupy since Japan did not recognize the 
government of Communist China. 


In April the Chinese Communists abandoned 
their previous attitude of conciliation and began 
to launch a bitter attack on Japanese Prime 
Minister Kishi, who had already irritated them 
by paying a formal visit to Taipei in 1957 and by 
taking the position that trade and political re- 
lations should be regarded as separate issues. On 
May 10 Peiping abrogated the fourth trade agree- 
ment and broke off trade relations with Japan, 
using as a pretext the failure of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to punish two Japanese youths who had 
moved a Chinese Communist flag from an exhibi- 
tion in Nagasaki. 


In addition to disrupting trade with Japan, the 
Chinese Communists also suspended most of their 
cultural contacts, seized Japanese fishing boats, 
and refused to extend a private fishery agree- 
ment which expired in June 1958. Peiping fur- 
ther irritated the Japanese Government by an- 
nouncing that it had extended its territorial 
waters to a distance of 12 miles offshore. Japan 
indicated that it could not recognize the validity 
of this claim. During the remainder of 1958 Pei- 
ping continued to maintain an unyielding attitude 
toward the Japanese Government and by fall, 
the Chinese Communists had made it clear that 
they would not consider a restoration of trade 
relations unless the Japanese Government aban- 
doned its “hostile” policy toward Peiping, discon- 
tinued its policy of dealing with “two Chinas,” and 
“normalized” relations with Communist China. 


Because of the willingness of the Kishi adminis- 
tration to negotiate and conclude a new mutual 
security treaty with the United States and to 
permit the United States to maintain military 
bases in Japan, the Chinese Communists during 
late 1958 and 1959 launched heavy propaganda 
attacks against the Japanese Government, accus- 
ing Kishi of participating in a “U.S. plot” to con- 
vert Japan into a base for “U.S. aggression.” 
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In November 1958 Chinese Communist Foreign 
Minister Ch’en I issued a strong statement on the 
new security treaty, describing it as an “unequal 
treaty” with which the United States seeks to 
“enslave the Japanese nation.” He expressed 
Chinese sympathy and support for the alleged de- 
sires of the Japanese people for abrogation of the 
treaty. Ch’en’s statement was followed by a 
stream of editorials in the Chinese Communist 
press attacking the treaty and urging Japan to 
adopt a more neutralist position. Chinese Com- 
munist efforts were supported by the U.S.S.R., 
which also brought pressure to bear on the Japa- 
nese Government. 

In March 1959 a Japanese Socialist mission 
headed by Asanuma Inejiro was invited to Peli- 
ping. A joint communique issued at that time 
demanded that Japan adopt a more neutral posi- 
tion and abrogate mutual security arrange- 
ments with the United States, which it described 
as the ‘common enemy” of Japan and China. It 
also called for the early establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Peiping. AsSanuma’s mis- 
sion, and particularly the ‘‘ccommon enemy” state- 
ment were regarded in Japan as an attempt to in- 
fluence the 1959 Upper House elections. 

During the latter half of 1959, two leading 
members of the anti-Kishi wing of the Liberal 
Democratic Party, former Prime Minister Ishsi- 
bashi Tanzan and former Education Minister Mat- 
sumura Kenzo, were also invited to Peiping. In 
talks with these party leaders, the Chinese Com- 
munists showed little indication of modifying 
their intransigent position. 


The Japanese Communist Party (JCP) has 
long had close ties with and may receive some 
financial assistance from Peiping. JCP leader 
Nozaka spent several years in the Communist- 
held areas of China during World War II. Two 
other JCP delegations have visited Communist 
China in recent years—one led by Kasuga Sho- 
ichi, a Central Committee member, in 1957, and 
another headed by Miyamoto Kenji in 1959. 


The Chinese Communists have also attempted 
to use leftwing labor organizations in Japan as a 
means of penetration and subversion. Reports 
from official Japanese Government agencies have 
indicated that Peiping has furnished financial as- 
sistance to some of the more radical unions as- 
sociated with Sohyo (General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan). Overseas Chinese organiza- 
tions in Japan, such as the Tokyo Overseas Chi- 
nese Association, may also be used as channels for 
subversive activity directed from Peiping. The 
Japan-China Friendship Association, established 
in October 1950, serves as one of the primary out- 
lets for Chinese Communist propaganda. (For 
more information on Chinese Communist activi- 
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ties in Japan, see NIS 45, SUPPLEMENT VI, Com- 
munism.) 

(Cc) INDONESIA — Diplomatic relations be- 
tween Communist China and Indonesia were es- 
tablished in 1950. Initially, relations between the 
two countries were rather cool. The first Chinese 
Communist Ambassador to Indonesia was a mili- 
tant and outspoken Communist who antagonized 
Indonesian officials by making violent propaganda 
speeches attacking the United States, and by pro- 
testing Indonesian Government actions toward 
the local Communist party (PKI). When the 
ambassador was replaced in 1952 by a less con- 
troversial figure, Sino-Indonesian relations gradu- 
ally improved. In 1953 trade relations were ex- 
panded, and Communist China began to export 
large amounts of propaganda literature to Indo- 
nesia. Peiping subsequently attempted, with 
some success, to induce Chinese students in Indo- 
nesia to go to mainland China for higher educa- 
tion. 

Relations between the Chinese Communist 
Party and the PKI have been fairly close. Some 
of the PKI leaders, including Party Secretary 
General, D. N. Aidit, have visited Peiping in re- 
cent years. ‘The domestic tactics and ideology 
of the PKI, as well as its general line on such 
issues as Tito and ‘Western imperialism” have re- 
flected some Chinese influence. 

Between 1955 and 1959 Peiping made a consid- 
erable effort to cultivate Indonesian friendship. 
Peiping supported Indonesian claims to West New 
Guinea and attempted to encourage and exploit 
Indonesian nationalism and neutralism. Several 
Indonesian leaders, including President Sukarno 
and former Vice President Hatta, visited Peiping. 
A considerable exchange of cultural delegations 
and other unofficial groups also took place. 

During the 1958 rebellion in Indonesia, Commu- 
nist China issued statements condemning what 
it termed U.S. and SEATO “interference.” It of- 
fered to render “assistance within its ability,” if 
requested by the Indonesian Government and 
may also have offered to send “volunteers” to 
fight the rebels. 

Peiping has extended a considerable amount of 
economic aid to the Indonesian Government. In 
April 1958 Communist China offered a 10-year 
loan equivalent to US$11,200,000 to Indonesia to 
finance the purchase of rice and textiles. In 
May 1959 Peiping extended an additional loan 
equivalent to US$30,000,000 to equip three textile 
factories. 

Relations between Peiping and Indonesia were 
quite cordial until mid-1959, when they began to 
deteriorate. One of the major causes of friction 
in Sino-Indonesian relations has been the large 
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community of overseas Chinese in Indonesia, es- 
timated at about 2,500,000. Although a minority 
group, the Chinese have occupied a key position 
in the Indonesian economy, dominating a large 
part of the retail trade. Because of their com- 
mercial success and their tendency to resist as- 
similation, the Chinese have not been popular 
among the Indonesians. Indonesian officials have 
looked on the Chinese with suspicion and have 
tried to reduce their hold on the Indonesian 
economy. 


During 1957 and 1958 the Indonesian Govern- 
ment took a series of steps aimed at restricting 
the political, economic, and cultural activities of 
the non-Communist Chinese community. Many 
Chinese newspapers were closed and several busi- 
ness firms owned by the overseas Chinese were 
seized by the government. In addition, several 
thousand Chinese schools were nationalized, an 
action which also affected the Chinese who were 
oriented toward Communist China. 

In May 1959 the Indonesian Government initi- 
ated a series of discriminatory measures against 
local Chinese residents, including restrictions on 
the activities of Chinese merchants operating in 
rural areas. Peiping strongly protested against 
such ‘‘persecution” of the overseas Chinese, and 
during the remainder of the year relations be- 
tween Peiping and Djakarta steadily deteriorated. 


In October 1959 Foreign Minister Subandrio, 
upon return from a visit to Peiping, revealed that 
he had been subjected to humiliating treatment 
in his talks with high Communist officials. When 
accounts of this appeared in the Indonesian press, 
anti-Chinese feeling ran high. 

During November and December there was an 
angry exchange of notes between Peiping and Dja- 
karta. The Chinese Communists demanded that 
the Indonesian Government postpone its program 
to evacuate the Chinese from rural areas of west- 
ern Java, and that it halt its “persecution” of the 
overseas Chinese community. When it became 
clear that the Indonesians would not back down, 
the Chinese Communists announced that they 
would be willing to repatriate all Chinese who 
wished to go to the mainland of China. Repatria- 
tion operations started in February, and by the 
end of May 1960 about 42,000 Chinese had been 
repatriated. Meanwhile, considerable ill-will had 
been created in Indonesia by Chinese Communist 
propaganda attacks on the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. 

The problem of the overseas Chinese in Indo- 
nesia has been complicated by their ambiguous 
legal status. In 1911 the Dutch Government con- 
cluded a consular convention with China which 
provided that Chinese born on Dutch territory 
would be regarded as Dutch subjects as long as 
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they resided there. Since the transfer of sov- 
ereignty from the Dutch to the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, Indonesian authorities have tried to create 
a legal framework for dealing with the overseas 
Chinese. Under the Round Table Agreement of 
1949, all Chinese who were Dutch subjects auto- 
matically became Indonesian citizens unless they 
rejected Indonesian citizenship by the end of 1951. 
In 1951 the Indonesian Government issued new 
regulations requiring the Chinese to register with 
the government if they wished to retain Indo- 
nesian citizenship. By 1957 about 800,000 Chi- 
nese had registered. 


In 1954, when it became known that the Indo- 
nesian Government was preparing new legislation 
dealing with the problem of citizenship, the Chi- 
nese Communists indicated that they were will- 
ing to negotiate on the problem on dual national- 
ity. In April 1955 the two governments con- 
cluded a treaty on the dual nationality question 
which provided, in essence, that persons holding 
both Chinese and Indonesian citizenship simul- 
taneously would have to choose between one or 
the other within a stipulated period of time. 
However, this treaty failed to provide a precise 
definition of “dual nationality,” and no provision 
was made for those Chinese who wished to choose 
allegiance to the G.R.C. Some of the ambiguities 
in the treaty were resolved by a subsequent ex- 
change of notes. The two governments further 
agreed to set up a joint committee in Djakarta 
to implement the treaty. The 1955 treaty was 
widely criticized in Indonesia, and it was not for- 
mally ratified until 1957. The formal exchange 
of instruments of ratification took place in Jan- 
uary 1960. 


The atmosphere of tension created in Indonesia 
during the past year has not been conducive to a 
rapid implementation of the dual nationality 
treaty. The joint committee established in Jan- 
uary 1960 held a few meetings but produced little 
in the way of concrete results. In March Peiping 
charged that the Indonesian Government had 
violated the spirit of the 1955 agreement by ‘‘uni- 
laterally” adopting regulations concerning citi- 
zenship. Relations between Communist China 
and Indonesia continued to be strained during the 
spring and summer of 1960. In May the Indone- 
sian Government demanded the recall of two Chi- 
nese consuls on charges that they had behaved 
improperly. 

(d) BURMA—China has had a_long- 
standing interest in Burma. Prior to the British 
conquest of Burma during the 19th century, 
China had tributary relations with Burmese rul- 
ers. Many of the maps of Burma published by 
the Chinese Nationalist Government, now called 
Government of the Republic of China, showed 
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large parts of northern Burma as being Chinese 
territory. 

Burma recognized the government of Commu- 
nist China in December 1949, being one of the 
first non-Communist governments to do so. Ini- 
tially Peiping’s attitude toward Burma was 
rather hostile. However, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have made a strong effort since 1954 to cul- 
tivate Burmese goodwill, and relations between 
the two countries have improved considerably. 
In June 1954 Premier Chou En-lai, upon visiting 
Rangoon, issued a joint communique with U Nu 
which pledged mutual support of the “five princi- 
ples of peaceful coexistence.” In December 1954 
U Nu made a state visit to Peiping; at that time 
the two governments agreed to discuss, at some 
future date, the problems of the overseas Chinese 
in Burma and of the disputed Sino-Burmese bor- 
der. During 1955 Chou En-lai again visited 
Burma, before and after the Bandung Confer- 
ence, and several Burmese delegations went to 
China, including a military group headed by 
General Ne Win. 

Chinese Communist policy toward Burma has 
aimed at increasing Communist influence in the 
area and at encouraging the Burmese to main- 
tain a position of nonalignment in the East-West 
struggle. Peiping has used a comprehensive of- 
fensive toward the Burmese which has included 
military pressures, efforts to influence dissident 
minority groups, covert support to local Commu- 
nists and insurgents, and programs of propa- 
ganda and cultural exchange. 

During the years immediately following the 
Communist takeover in China, one major issue 
in Sino-Burmese relations was the presence in 
northern Burma of large numbers of Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops, who had fled there after their 
defeat by the Chinese Communists. In 1951 and 
1952, some of these troops invaded the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, creating a danger that Chi- 
nese Communist forces might retaliate by invad- 
ing Burmese territory. Moreover, these troops 
constituted an internal security problem, since 
they cooperated with dissident minority groups 
opposed to the Burmese Government, and they 
maintained liaison with the G.R.C. on Taiwan. 


In the spring of 1953 the Burmese Government, 
after failing to disarm the Nationalist forces, ap- 
pealed to the UN. In April 1953, the UN General 
Assembly adopted a resolution deploring the pres- 
ence of foreign troops in Burma and urging that 
they be interned or withdrawn. Through joint 
efforts by the United States, Thailand, and the 
G.R.C., about 7,000 were subsequently withdrawn 
to Taiwan, thus reducing the threat to Burmese 
security. 
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During 1955 the Burmese Government 
launched a military offensive against the remain- 
ing Nationalist forces, forcing about 2,000 to flee 
to Thailand, where most of them were interned. 
Since that time, the Nationalist forces remaining 
in Burma have been relatively inactive and have 
not posed a serious threat to the Burmese Gov- 
ernment. However, sporadic fighting between 
them and the Burmese army has continued. 


Another longstanding issue in Sino-Burmese 
relations has been the problem of defining the 
boundary between China and Burma. This prob- 
lem has a history dating back to the late nine- 
teenth century, when the British moved into 
Burma. In 1886, the Chinese and British signed 
a treaty calling for the establishment of a com- 
mission to demarcate the boundary. Between 
1894 and 1900, two partial surveys of the border 
area were carried out; however, a large sector of 
the frontier, near the Wa states, was left unde- 
fined. In 1941 an exchange of notes between the 
Chinese and Burmese governments helped to 
clarify the status of the remaining territory in 
dispute, but the Chinese ignored this agreement. 


After the Communist takeover of China in 
1949, the border issue once more became a major 
issue in Sino-Burmese relations. Maps published 
by the Chinese Communist regime between 1951 
and 1955 showed as Chinese territory four large 
areas claimed by Burma. During 1955 and 1956 
Chinese Communist troops made several incur- 
sions into northern Burma. Meanwhile, the Chi- 
nese Communists sought to influence tribal 
groups in northern Burma, such as the Kachins, 
who had been dissatisfied with Burmese rule. 


Karly in 1956 Burmese Premier U Nu wrote a 
letter to Chou En-lai, suggesting that Chinese 
troops be withdrawn 10 miles from the border. 
Peiping at first refused to do so. However, after 
U Nu went to Peiping in October, it was an- 
nounced that Chinese troops would be withdrawn 
from disputed areas in the Wa states. When 
Chou visited Rangoon in December, the border 
issue was again discussed, but no concrete solu- 
tion was reached. Despite continued Burmese ef- 
forts to open negotiations for a settlement of the 
border issue, the Chinese Communists contin- 
ued to be evasive, apparently feeling it to be to 
their advantage to keep the border situation fluid. 


In 1959 General Ne Win, who had replaced U Nu 
as premier, reopened negotiations for a sSettle- 
ment of the border question. In January 1960, 
after protracted negotiations, a formal agreement 
on the boundary issue was finally signed in Pei- 
ping. The terms of the agreement were largely 
favorable to the Burmese and represented a vic- 
tory for Burmese efforts to define the boundary 
along lines previously established during the pe- 
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riod of British rule. The agreement provided that 
the disputed part of the boundary in the north- 
east (the Wa states) should generally be delimited 
along the lines established in notes exchanged be- 
tween China and the United Kingdom in June 
1941. The Nam-wan Tract, also Known as the 
Meng-mao Triangle, was assigned to Burma, while 
the Chinese obtained two small areas in the Wa 
states. The agreement provided that the bound- 
ary of the Kachin state would be delimited along 
the “traditional customary boundary,” using the 
watershed principle, with three tribal village 
areas going to China (see map, FicurRE 55-9). The 
agreement also provided for the establishment of 
a joint Sino-Burmese boundary committee to 
work out detailed questions, to set up boundary 
markers, and to draft a boundary treaty. 

In January 1960, Burma and Communist China 
also signed a treaty of friendship and nonaggres- 
sion, the first such treaty to be concluded by Pei- 
ping with a non-Communist country. The treaty 
provides that the two countries will settle all dis- 
putes through peaceful negotiation, will refrain 
from joining any military alliances directed 


Mayor areas in dispute 
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against each other, and that efforts will be made 
to develop economic and cultural ties on the basis 
of “equality and mutual benefit.” 

Despite Peiping’s overt pose of friendship for 
Burma, there are indications that the Chinese 
Communists have been providing covert assistance 
and support to dissident Burmese groups. A for- 
mer Soviet diplomat who defected in 1959 sug- 
gested that the Chinese Communists favor a more 
militant policy with regard to Burma than that 
favored by Moscow, and he indicated that the 
Chinese have established an extensive network of 
agents in Burma. 


(e) CAMBODIA — Cambodia is described 
by Chinese Communist leaders as a “friendly and 
neutral” state. Cambodia did not accord recog- 
nition to Peiping until 1958, but informal rela- 
tions between the two governments were estab- 
lished in 1956. In February 1956 the Cambodian 
Prime Minister, Prince Sihanouk, visited Peiping 
and signed a joint communique pledging support 
for the Communist-endorsed “principles of peace- 
ful coexistence.” In June 1956 the two govern- 
ments concluded an economic aid agreement, un- 
der which China offered to provide the equivalent 
of about US$22,400,000 in grant aid and to fur- 
nish technical assistance. The agreement stipu- 
lated that the Cambodian Government would have 
a free hand in determining how the aid would be 
used. This was the first economic aid agreement 
which Peiping concluded with a non-Communist 
country. 

In November 1956 Chinese Communist Premier 
Chou En-lai made a goodwill tour of Cambodia, 
during which he stressed Chinese respect for Cam- 
bodia’s policy of neutrality. In 1958 Cambodia 
aligned itself more closely with Peiping, in part 
because of its disputes with the pro-Western gov- 
ernments of South Vietnam and Thailand. In 
July Cambodia extended recognition to Peiping. 
The following month Sihanouk visited Peiping 
where he signed a joint communique calling for 
Chinese Communist admission to the UN and for 
closer cultural and economic ties between the two 
countries. In 1958 Peiping extended an additional 
grant-in-aid equivalent to US$5,600,000 to Cam- 
bodia, to assist in the construction of factories. 


The Chinese Communists have also made a 
strong and apparently successful effort to infliu- 
ence the Chinese community in Cambodia, which 
is estimated at 250,000. Large quantities of propa- 
ganda material have been sent to Cambodia, 
and the Communists have infiltrated the Chinese 
schools. 

(f) taos — One of Peiping’s major aims 
with respect to Laos is to insure that Laos remains 
politically and militarily weak and that it main- 
tains a position of neutrality. Peiping also seeks 
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to strengthen the Communist-led Neo Lao Hak 
Xat movement. In 1956 Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma of Laos was invited to Peiping, where he 
was persuaded to sign a joint statement pledging 
that Laos would adhere to a policy of neutrality 
and would respect the ‘five principles of peace- 
ful coexistence.” 


Until 1958 Peiping tended to assume a pose of 
noninterference in the affairs of Laos. Peiping, 
like Moscow, was disturbed by the decision of the 
Laotian Government to terminate the activities of 
the International Control Commission (ICC), 
which had been set up under the Geneva agree- 
ments. In February 1959 Peiping sent a protest 
note to the joint chairmen of the Geneva confer- 
ence, calling for a reactivation of the ICC. 


A propaganda offensive against the Laotian 
Government was carried on by Peiping during 
1959. In May, the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment issued a statement warning Laos to stop its 
“sabotage” of the Geneva agreements and its “‘per- 
secution” of the Pathet Lao forces, who had been 
ordered to lay down their arms. In November, 
Peiping lodged a formal protest against the deci- 
sion of the Laotian Government to arrest and try 
the leaders of the Neo Lao Hak Xat Party, a Com- 
munist-dominated group which was created in 
1957 and has been closely connected with the 
Pathet Lao organization. Peiping has tended to 
refrain from any direct involvement in Laos, per- 
mitting the Communist government of North Viet- 
nam to play a more direct role in the area. 


Peiping has attempted to exploit the unstable 
political situation in Laos as a means of discredit- 
ing the United States. It has accused the United 
States of introducing military supplies into Laos 
and of trying to turn Laos into a U.S. “colony” 
and base for “aggression.” 

(2g) INDIA AND NEPAL —— Chinese Commu- 
nist relations with India have gone through sev- 
eral distinct phases since 1949. At first the Chi- 
nese Communists showed open contempt and hos- 
tility toward the Indian Government and made 
little effort to establish friendly relations. In 1950 
the Chinese Communists carried out a military 
invasion of Tibet, ignoring Indian protests. Dur- 
ing the period from 1949 to 1954 most of the ini- 
tiative for the establishment of friendly relations 
came from India, which attempted to mediate be- 
tween China and the West, and supported Peiping 
on a number of important issues, including Tai- 
wan, and the seating of Communist China in 
the UN. 

In April 1954 Communist China and India con- 
cluded an agreement on Tibet which initiated a 
period of more cordial relations between the two 
countries. The agreement incorporated the “five 
principles of peaceful coexistence,” which were 
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propagandized by Peiping as the basis for friendly 
relations between itself and the non-Communist 
nations of Asia. Under this agreement India re- 
nounced most of the special rights and privileges 
it had formerly enjoyed in Tibet, including the 
right to station military forces in Lhasa. India 
also turned over certain postal and telegraph fa- 
cilities to the Chinese. 


The period from 1954 to 1957 marked a “‘honey- 
moon” in relations between Peiping and New Delhi. 
Basic differences in ideology and outlook were 
glossed over, and areas of common agreement were 
stressed. Both governments issued statements at- 
tacking SEATO and U.S.-sponsored military alli- 
ances. Peiping supported Indian claims to Goa, 
and New Delhi supported Chinese claims to Tai- 
wan. In 1954 Chinese Communist Premier Chou 
En-lai visited India, and Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru visited Communist China. Both Nehru and 
Chou played leading roles at the Bandung Confer- 
ence held in April 1955. 


The cordiality of relations between India and 
Communist China, which reached a peak in the 
period immediately after the Bandung Conference, 
began to decline in 1958. Indian opinion was ad- 
versely affected by Peiping’s reaction to the Hun- 
garian revolt, its violent denunciation of Tito, and 
by other indications of a general hardening of Chi- 
nese Communist policy. Meanwhile, Indian offi- 
cials were disturbed by incursions of Chinese Com- 
munist forces into northern India, and by the con- 
tinued publication by the Peiping regime of maps 
showing as Chinese territory large areas claimed 
by India. 

The outbreak of a major revolt in Tibet during 
the spring of 1959 led to a serious deterioration 
in Sino-Indian relations. Peiping’s suppression of 
the revolt shocked the Indians, who were further 
aroused by Chinese Communist allegations that 
Indians had instigated the revolt and had colluded 
in the escape of the Dalai Lama, the spiritual 
leader of Tibetan Buddhism. During the ensuing 
months tension between Peiping and New Delhi 
steadily increased, and in the summer and au- 
tumn of 1959 Chinese and Indian forces clashed 
a number of times along the disputed boundary 
between Tibet and northern India. India took 
steps to strengthen its border defenses, and Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru publicly accused the Chinese 
Communists of “aggression.” The Indian Govern- 
ment published a ‘white paper” recounting a long 
history of exchange of notes with Peiping concern- 
ing the border issue. 


Between September and December 1959 Peiping 
and New Delhi exchanged a series of notes con- 
cerning the border problem which revealed basic 
differences in attitude. Peiping in general adopted 
the position that the entire border, except for the 
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Sikkim-Tibetan sector, had never been delimited 
formally and was therefore subject to negotiation. 
India admitted that the border had not been for- 
mally demarcated, but argued that its own claims 
were supported either by treaty or by customs. 

Much of the Indian position on the border ques- 
tion, particularly that relating to the rural eastern 
sector, has been based on the agreements reached 
at the Simla Conference in 1914, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, China, and 
Tibet. Communist China, like previous Chinese 
governments, has refused to recognize the validity 
of the Simla agreements since they were never for- 
mally ratified by China. 


A number of complex issues in two major areas 
are in dispute. One of these, containing some 
30,000 square miles, lies in the Northeast Frontier 
Agency, a sector of Assam which is inhabited by 
primitive tribal peoples. The second is the Aksai 
Chin area of Ladakh, a desolate tract near the 
borders of Sinkiang and Tibet. (See FIGURE 55-10 
for a map of the disputed border territory.) 


India has contended that the eastern sector of 
the border, in the Assam area, should be based on 
the McMahon line, which was fixed by the Simla 
Conference. With a few minor exceptions, this 
line follows the Himalayan watershed. Peiping, 
however, has contended that the true boundary in 
this area lies at the southern foot of the Hima- 
layas. 
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Indian claims in the Ladakh area are based to 
a large extent on a treaty signed in 1842 between 
Tibet and Kashmir. Communist China has re- 
fused to honor this treaty and contends that, in 
any event, the treaty does not clearly define the 
border. The Communists have already con- 
structed a road across the Aksai Chin area of La- 
dakh, linking Tibet and Sinklang (see FIGURE 
90-10). 

During the latter part of 1959 Peiping and New 
Delhi took some initial steps to settle their long- 
standing border dispute. In November 1959 Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai sent a note to Nehru proposing 
an interim settlement of the border problem in- 
volving withdrawal of all military forces from the 
immediate vicinity of the border. Chou also pro- 
posed that he and Nehru meet to discuss meas- 
ures for solving the border question. Nehru in- 
sisted that Peiping would have to fulfill certain 
preconditions before he would agree to a confer- 
ence, including the withdrawal of Chinese forces 
from territory claimed by India. 

In December 1959 Chou reiterated his earlier 
proposals for the establishment of a demilitarized 
zone, and rejected Indian demands for a Chinese 
withdrawal from Ladakh. On December 26 the 
Chinese Communist government issued a long ex- 
position of Chinese claims which restated the Chi- 
nese contention that the entire border should be 
regarded as undelimited and which presented a 
detailed refutation of the Indian claims. 
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Ficure 55-10. THE DISPUTED SINO-INDIAN BOUNDARY, 1960 
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In April 1960 Premier Chou En-lai visited India 
during the course of a trip to Burma and Nepal. 
He was coolly received by Indian Prime Minister 
Nenru, who made a public statement indicating 
that he felt that the Chinese Communists had been 
euilty of aggression. A communique issued by the 
two leaders provided for the establishment of a 
joint panel of experts to examine historical docu- 
ments relating to the disputed border. Although 
the panel met during the summer of 1960, little 
concrete progress was made toward a final settle- 
ment of the dispute, and Sino-Indian relations 
have remained rather strained. 


Diplomatic relations between Communist China 
and Nepal were established in August 1955. In 
September 1956 the two countries concluded a 
“treaty of friendship, trade, and commerce be- 
tween the Tibet region of China and Nepal.” This 
treaty, which replaced and abrogated previous 
agreements concluded between Tibet and Nepal, 
became effective when finally ratified in January 
1958. The treaty eliminated some of the special 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the Nepalese in 
Tibet, but provided that the Nepalese could estab- 
lish a consulate in Lhasa and could open trading 
agencies in Tibet, while the Chinese were allowed 
to open a consulate in Katmandu. 


In 1956 Communist China extended grant-in-aid 
to Nepal valued at US$12,600,000, of which two- 
thirds was in Chinese Communist machinery and 
other goods. 


In January 1957 Chinese Communist Premier 
Chou visited Nepal in the course of a goodwill tour 
to South and Southeast Asia. Chou and the Nepa- 
lese prime minister issued a joint communique 
pledging their mutual support of the “five princi- 
ples of peaceful coexistence.” 


In the spring of 1959 the outbreak of revolt in 
Tibet brought Chinese Communist forces up to the 
northern frontiers of India and increased the Com- 
munist threat to Nepal. Chinese troops and 
agents were reported to have penetrated Nepal, 
and there was considerable concern among Nepa- 
lese officials about Chinese Communist intentions. 
(Nepal subsequently took steps to improve the ca- 
pability of its security forces.) 


In March 1960, Nepalese Prime Minister Koi- 
rala made a trip to Peiping, where he received a 
lavish reception. He and Chou En-lai signed an 
economic aid pact and an agreement on the un- 
demarcated Sino-Nepalese boundary. The aid 
aereement provided that China would extend a 
erant of 160,000,000 rupees (US$21,000,000) to 
Nepal and would provide an unspecified number 
of technical experts. 
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The border agreement was much more vague 
than the Sino-Burmese agreement of January 
1960. Both sides agreed to accept the “existing 
traditional line” as a basis for demarcation. It 
was also agreed that a joint boundary commis- 
sion would be established to conduct surveys and 
determine the location of the boundary. In order 
to reduce the danger of border incidents, both sides 
agreed to withdraw armed patrols from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the border. 

A joint communique released on March 24 re- 
vealed that China and Nepal had further agreed 
to conclude a treaty of peace and friendship and 
to exchange resident ambassadors. In April 1960 
Premier Chou En-lai visited Nepal after his visit 
to India and signed the proposed treaty; however, 
the treaty did not contain provisions regarding 
nonaggression. At the same time the Nepalese for- 
mally ratified the agreement regarding the Sino- 
Nepalese border. 

(h) PAKISTAN AND AFGHANISTAN — Pakil- 
stan recognized the Chinese Communist regime in 
January 1950, and ambassadors were exchanged 
in 1951. Relations between the two countries have 
been correct but rather cool. Pakistan’s member- 
ship in SEATO and its close relations with the 
United States have undoubtedly made it suspect 
by Peiping. 

The Chinese Communists have made a limited 
effort to influence the Pakistanis through ‘“peo- 
ple’s diplomacy.” Some leading Pakistani officials 
such as Prime Minister Suhrawardy have been in- 
vited to Peiping, and a few Chinese Communist 
leaders, including Chou En-lai, have visited Paki- 
stan. There has also been a fairly extensive ex- 
change of cultural and religious groups and of 
“ooodwill” delegations. 

In recent years relations between Peiping and 
Pakistan have not been very cordial. In 1959 Pei- 
ping strongly criticized the government of Paki- 
stan for receiving a group of Muslims from Taiwan 
who were returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
President Ayub’s proposal in April 1959 for a joint 
defense alliance with India is also reported to have 
been regarded with disfavor in Peiping. 

One unresolved problem in Peiping’s relations 
with Pakistan has been the undefined boundary 
between northern Pakistan and the Chinese-con- 
trolled Sinkiang province. Maps published by the 
Chinese Communists have shown parts of the 
northern sector of West Pakistan as Chinese ter- 
ritory. One of the principal areas in dispute is 
the small state of Hunza, which lies near the bor- 
ders of China and Afghanistan. Hunza was tradi- 
tionally linked to China by a tributary relation- 
ship, under which the Mir of Hunza paid tribute 
to the governor of Sinkiang, a province of China. 
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Although Hunza merged with Pakistan in 1947 as 
part of the Gilgit Agency, the Chinese Commu- 
nists appear to have designs on the area. There 
have been reports from time to time that the Chi- 
nese Communists have sent agents into Hunza and 
have attempted to encourage a separatist move- 
ment. In October 1959 President Ayub announced 
that the government of Pakistan intended to make 
overtures to Peiping, proposing that a conference 
be held to settle the border dispute. The govern- 
ment of Pakistan later sent a note to Peiping pro- 
posing a conference, but no reply was received. 


Although Peiping has had diplomatic relations 
with Afghanistan, Chinese Communist influence 
and activity in the area have been more limited 
than the influence and activity of the U.S.S.R. but 
have increased to some extent since 1956. Several 
eroups of Afghans were invited to visit Commu- 
nist China in 1956, and the Chinese Communists 
sent a cultural group to Afghanistan. In January 
1957 Chou En-lai, the Chinese Communist Premier, 
visited Kabul, and in October the Afghan Prime 
Minister, Daud, visited Peiping, where he pledged 
his support for the “‘principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence.” The Chinese Communist leaders have 
since described Afghanistan as one of the “friendly 
and neutral” countries of Asia. 

In September 1959 the Afghan Prime Minister, 
Naim, went to Peiping for talks with Mao and 
other CCP leaders. A joint communique issued at 
that time called for closer cultural and economic 
relations between the two countries. In July 1957 
a bilateral trade agreement was. concluded. 
Afghan leaders have evidently been impressed by 
China’s military power and its rate of economic 
growth. 


(i) cEyLon—In 1950 Ceylon recognized 
Communist China, and since 1956 Ceylon has sup- 
ported the admission of Communist China to the 
UN. In 1957, after Premier Chou En-lai had 
visited Ceylon, Peiping furnished Ceylon with an 
aid grant amounting to US$15,800,000 to be used 
over a 5-year period. The Chinese Communists 
have established a ‘Friendship Association” in 
Ceylon, which has been active in promoting ex- 
changes in delegations between the two countries. 
Peiping has also attempted to build up goodwill 
among Buddhist groups in Ceylon; however, Pei- 
ping’s harsh treatment of Buddhist groups in 
Tibet has apparently had an adverse effect on pub- 
lic opinion in Ceylon. 

(j) OTHER ASIAN COUNTRIES — Commu- 
nist China does not have diplomatic relations with 
Thailand, South Korea, South Vietnam, the Philip- 
pines, or the Federation of Malaya. Peiping has 
tended to regard these countries with hostility be- 
cause of their anti-Communist policies and their 
pro-Western and pro-U.S. orientation. All of 
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these countries have overseas Chinese communi- 
ties as shown in Ficure 55-7. Peiping has at- 
tempted to influence these communities through 
propaganda. However, because it lacks diplomatic 
contacts with these countries, Peiping’s capabili- 
ties for subversive activity have been limited. 


Contacts between Communist China and Thai- 
land have been negligible. Only a few nonofficial 
delegations have gone to China from Thailand, 
such as a cultural delegation in 1957 and a parlia- 
mentary group in 1958. Since overt Communist 
activity is illegal in Thailand, Peiping’s opportuni- 
ties for subversion have been limited. 

Peiping’s attitude toward the governments of 
South Korea and South Vietnam has been ex- 
tremely hostile. Communist China intervened mil- 
itarily in the Korean hostilities in 1950, and it 
has consistently supported North Korean demands 
for a reunification of Korea on Communist terms. 
Although Peiping has withdrawn its military 
forces from Korea, it could easily intervene again 
in the event of renewed hostilities. 


Because of its close ties with the United States, 
South Vietnam is regarded with antipathy by Pei- 
ping. The Chinese Communists have repeatedly 
accused the Diem government of violating the Ge- 
neva agreement and of being a puppet of the 
United States, which according to Peiping is try- 
ing to convert South Vietnam into a “U.S. war 
base.” Communist China and South Vietnam 
have conflicting claims to the Paracel Islands, off 
the coast of South China, and in 1955 Chinese 
Communist forces occupied Woody Island. In Feb- 
ruary 1959 naval forces of South Vietnam arrested 
a group of Chinese Communist fishermen near 
Duncan Island, an action which brought strong 
protests from Peiping. 


Peiping has made overtures to Malayan officials 
for the establishment of trade and cultural rela- 
tions, but with little success. Chinese Communist 
efforts in Malaya and Singapore appear to be 
concentrated chiefly on the large overseas Chi- 
nese communities. Efforts have been made to in- 
fluence these communities by inviting overseas 
Chinese leaders to mainland China. Peiping may 
also have covert ties with the Malayan Commu- 
nist Party, which is largely Chinese in composi- 
tion. 

Thus far there has been little contact between 
Communist China and the Philippines. In June 
1958 a Filipino delegation headed by J. M. Roces, 
the Vice Mayor of Manila, was invited to main- 
land China and given the usual guided tour. 


(2) Relations with the Middle East and 
Africa — Since the Bandung conference of 1955 
the Chinese Communists have shown a growing 
interest in the Middle East and Africa. Like the 
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Soviets, they appear to view these areas as fruitful 
fields for the expansion of Communist influence. 
In recent years Chinese Communist leaders have 
paid increasing attention to what they describe as 
the “national liberation movements” in Africa. 


A recent speech by Premier Chou En-lai to the 
National People’s Congress contained the follow- 
ing statement: 


In Africa, the awakening of the broad masses 
of people is rapidly on the rise.... The fires of 
anticolonialism have broken out all over the 
African continent. ... U.S. imperialism is up to 
all sorts of tricks to worm its way into Africa, in 
an attempt to supplant the old imperialist powers, 
but all these schemes will be punctured by the 
African people. 


During recent years Chinese Communist lead- 
ers have placed increasing stress on the vaguely- 
defined concept of “Afro-Asian solidarity.” By ma- 
nipulating this concept, they have tried to create 
the illusion that a community of interests and ob- 
jectives exists between the Communist bloc and 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa. 
The concept of Afro-Asian solidarity has now been 
institutionalized in two organizations of which 
China is a member, the Afro-Asian Solidarity Com- 
mittee and the Afro-Asian Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. The Chinese Communists 
have sent delegations to the meetings of the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee in Cairo, and the Chi- 
nese National Committee of that organization has 
sponsored visits to China by prominent individuals 
from Middle Eastern and African countries. 


Since 1956 Communist China has expanded its 
diplomatic and economic ties with Africa and the 
Middle East. In addition to Israel, which recog- 
nized Peiping in 1949, Communist China is now 
recognized by eight governments in the area—the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, Morocco, Yemen, 
Guinea, Sudan, Ghana, and Mali. The Chinese 
Communists have concluded trade agreements 
with the United Arab Republic, Iraq, Sudan, 
Guinea, and Morocco, but the actual volume of 
trade with these countries has been small. 


During the Suez crisis of 1956, Peiping at- 
tempted to win the goodwill of the Arab countries 
by strongly supporting the United Arab Republic. 
Peiping subsequently extended a_ grant of 
20,000,000 Swiss francs (about US$4,760,000) to 
the United Arab Republic and signed agreements 
on trade and cultural cooperation. In January 
1958 an Egyptian-Chinese Friendship Association 
was established in Cairo. Relations between Pei- 
ping and the United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) re- 
mained fairly cordial until 1959, when Peiping en- 
dorsed Soviet criticisms of the U.A.R. and further 
irritated Nasser by permitting a speech critical 
of the U.A.R. Government to be made by a Syrian 
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Communist at the October 1 celebrations of the 
10th anniversary of the founding of the Chinese 
Communist government. 


The state of Yemen recognized Peiping in 1956. 
In the following year, the Crown Prince of Yemen 
went to China and met with top CCP leaders. The 
two governments have since concluded treaties of 
commerce and friendship and an agreement on 
cultural and technical cooperation. Communist 
China has sent a large group of technicians to Ye- 
men to assist in economic development and has 
extended a loan of US$16,000,000 to finance the 
construction of roads and factories. 


Peiping extended recognition to the government 
of Iraq in 1958, shortly after the military coup 
which brought Quasim to power. Official con- 
tacts between the two countries have been rather 
limited. A few high-level officials from Iraq at- 
tended the celebrations of the 10th anniversary 
of the founding of the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment in October 1959. Iraq established an em- 
bassy in Peiping in early 1960. 


Diplomatic relations between Communist China 
and Morocco were established in 1958. The two 
countries have concluded a trade agreement, and 
Peiping has opened a branch of its official propa- 
ganda agency, the New China News Agency, in 
Rabat. 


Peiping has been stepping up its program of 
propaganda and ‘“people’s diplomacy” in the 
African area. In September 1959 English-lan- 
guage broadcasts from Peiping to Africa were in- 
augurated. Peiping has also extended invitations 
to political figures in Guinea, Ghana, and other 
African countries. 


During 1958 over 100 delegations from African 
countries, including some of the newly independ- 
ent states, visited Peiping. In April 1960, the Chi- 
nese Communists established an organization 
known as the China-Africa Friendship Associa- 
tion, designed to serve as a vehicle for promoting 
Chinese Communist influence in the African area. 


Communist China has been making a fairly in- 
tensive effort to win support among the newly in- 
dependent states of Africa. In September 1960 
Peiping signed an economic aid agreement with 
the new state of Guinea, providing for an inter- 
est-free loan equivalent to US$25,000,000. 


One of Peiping’s boldest moves in North Africa 
to date has been its support of the Algerian rebel 
movement. In September 1958 Peiping extended 
recognition to the Algerian rebels (the “Provi- 
sional Government of the Algerian Republic”), al- 
though the U.S.S.R. refrained from recognizing 
this regime until 1960. Since 1958 at least four 
military and political delegations from the Alge- 
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rian rebels have visited Peiping, including a recent 
delegation headed by the Premier of the Algerian 
rebels, Ferhat Abbas. There have been a number 
of unconfirmed reports indicating that Commu- 
nist China may be providing financial support and 
covert military assistance to the Algerian rebels. 
Peiping’s determination to support the Algerian 
rebel movement probably reflects the conviction of 
Chinese Communist leaders that world-Commu- 
nist influence can best be expanded if active en- 
couragement is given to armed revolutionary 
movements which are opposed to Western “im- 
perialist” and ‘colonialist’? countries. 


(3) Relations with the West — Communist 
China’s public attitude toward the West and 
toward the United States in particular has been 
even more hostile in recent years than that of 
Moscow. Chinese Communist leaders have given 
pro forma endorsement to the concept of “peace- 
ful coexistence,” but they appear highly dubious 
about the desirability of a genuine détente with 
the West, and continue to warn of the dangers of 
“imperialist aggression.” They also appear less 
sanguine than Soviet leaders in assessing the pros- 
pects for avoiding military conflict with the West. 
These apparent differences in Chinese and Soviet 
attitudes toward the United States and the West 
may refiect the differing international positions of 
Peiping and Moscow, as well as differing levels of 
domestic development. The U.S.S.R. has already 
achieved an acknowledged international status as 
a major power, while Peiping is still seeking 
broader international recognition and admission 
to the UN. The U.S.5.R., at home, has already 
achieved a period of maturity in its revolutionary 
development, while the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers are Still full of revolutionary zeal and are still 
confronted with serious domestic problems. Both 
for domestic and international reasons, Peiping is 
apparently more inclined to favor a more militant 
approach to the West and to follow policies calcu- 
lated to maintain international tension rather 
than those which might lead to a relaxation or 
to a détente. 


In their domestic policies, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have attempted to eradicate Western influ- 
ences from Chinese society and to create a cli- 
mate of opinion unfavorable to the United States 
and its Western allies. In the field of foreign 
policy, one of Peiping’s major objectives has been 
to weaken U.S. and Western influence in Asia and 
to disrupt ties between Asian countries and the 
West. Peiping has also sought to use certain 
Asian issues such as the Taiwan problem to isolate 
the United States from its allies and to split the 
Western alliance. 
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(a) WESTERN EUROPE — Despite its anti- 
Western outlook, Communist China has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with several Western 
European countries, including Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom. Peiping does not have 
diplomatic relations with France, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, West Germany, Austria, or Ire- 
land. 

In dealing with Western European countries, 
Peiping has made a fairly extensive use of ‘“‘peo- 
ple’s diplomacy.” Chinese Communist “friend- 
ship associations” and cultural associations have 
been set up in several European countries. There 
has also been a fairly heavy traffic of unofficial 
delegations from Europe to Communist China, 
including trade union groups, youth groups, par- 
liamentary delegations, and groups of writers, 
artists, scientists, and professional people. 


Peiping’s attitude toward the United Kingdom 
has been hostile, but that country has not been 
as bitterly attacked as the United States. The 
Chinese Communists have occasionally criticized 
various aspects of British policy in Hong Kong 
and Malaya, and have recently accused the Brit- 
ish of following a “two Chinas” policy. A few 
leading British political figures, including former 
Prime Minister Attlee, have visited Communist 
China, but diplomatic contacts between British 
and Chinese Communist officials have been quite 
limited. 

(b) UNITED STATES — The Chinese Com- 
munist attitude toward the United States has 
long been one of hostility, and there has been no 
diminution of that hostility in recent years. Chi- 
nese Communist leaders regard the United States 
as their principal enemy. Apart from doctrinal 
reasons, there are several pragmatic reasons for 
this attitude. Most important is the fact that 
the presence of U.S. military and naval power in 
the Far East has checked the expansion of Com- 
munist influence through military means. 
Moreover, the United States has provided mili- 
tary, economic, and political support to the G.R.C., 
and has enabled it to survive as a rival govern- 
ment and as the representative of China in 
the UN. 

One major aim of Peiping’s foreign policy is that 
of undermining the U.S. position in the Far East 
and forcing the withdrawal of U.S. military power 
from the area. Through propaganda and other 
means Peiping has tried to discredit the United 
States, weaken its influence, and break down the 
ties between the United States and Asian govern- 
ments. 

Since their rise to power in 1949, the Chinese 
Communists have carried on a relentless cam- 
paign of propaganda against the United States, 
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both for external and internal consumption. 
During the Korean war the Communists launched 
a massive “hate America” drive within China, dur- 
ing which they tried to whip up popular animos- 
ity. Since the end of the Korean war they have 
charged the United States with “occupying” Tai- 
wan and using it as a base of “aggression.” Chi- 
nese Communist propaganda for external con- 
sumption has stressed such themes as “U.S. ag- 
gression” in Asia and U.S. domination of Asian 
eovernments. 


Chinese Communist hostility to the United 
states has not been confined merely to propa- 
ganda campaigns. In 1950 Chinese Communist 
forces came into direct conflict with U.S. and UN 
armed forces in Korea. During and after the Ko- 
rean war, 158 U.S. nationals in China, including 
many missionaries, were arrested and imprisoned. 
Most of these were subsequently released, but the 
Communists still hold a few despite U.S. protests. 
Schools and colleges which had been founded or 
supported by private groups in the United States 
were seized, and U.S. business firms in China were 
forced to close and their property was seized. 


The Communists have repeatedly threatened to 
effect a “liberation of Taiwan,” either forcibly or 
peacefully. Since the end of the Korean war, 
the Chinese Communists have precipitated two 
major crises over Taiwan, the first in 1954-55 and 
the second in the summer and fall of 1958. In 
creating these crises, Peiping was apparently 
motivated by a desire not only to probe U.S. in- 
tentions, but to focus world attention on the Tai- 
wan problem, and to isolate the United States 
from its Western and Asian allies. 

In 1955 the United States and Communist 
China began a series of ambassadorial talks in 


the Chinese Communists have shown little evi- 
dence of moderating their hostile view of the 
United States. Notwithstanding their public 
endorsement of the concept of peaceful coexist- 
ence, Chinese leaders appear to be highly sus- 
picious of U.S. intentions and highly dubious 
about the possibility or advisability of reaching a 
détente with the West. Chinese Communist prop- 
aganda has continued to stress the need for vigi- 
lance against “U.S. imperialist aggression” and 
has continued to charge that the United States 
is plotting new wars, under the guise of overtures 
for peace. A recent article in Red Flag, the offi- 
cial organ of the CCP, states, for example: 


The peace sought by U.S. imperialists is a peace 
designed for U.S. domination of the world. To 
realize its ambitions for world hegemony, the US. 
imperialists are on the one hand preparing for a 
world war, and on the other hand, are preparing 
for limited wars. 


In a speech to the National People’s Congress 
of Communist China in April 1960, Premier Chou 
En-lai presented the following diatribe against the 
United States: 


U.S. ruling circles are still obstructing the solu- 
tion of many problems of current importance. 
The imperialist policy of the United States, which 
is aggressive in nature, remains unchanged. US. 
ruling circles are making certain peace gestures, 
but they continue to step up their arms expan- 
sion and preparations for war, leaving nothing 
undone in their efforts to expand aggressive mili- 
tary blocs, and to obstruct an agreement on dis- 
armament questions. 


(C) LATIN AMERICA — During _ recent 
years Chinese Communist interest in Latin 
America has been increasing. Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders apparently regard the area as a vul- 
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signed a trade agreement with Cuba, the first 
such agreement with a Latin American nation. 
Peiping has established a branch of the New 
China News Agency in Havana and has sent 
some cultural, youth, and trade union groups to 
Cuba. In conjunction with the U.S.8.R., Commu- 
nist China now appears to be involved in a con- 
certed effort to use Cuba as a base for promot- 
ing and supporting Communist-led revolutionary 
movements in Latin America. 

Although Peiping does not have formal diplo- 
matic relations with any Latin American country 
except Cuba, it has launched an extensive pro- 
gram of “people’s diplomacy” designed to estab- 
lish informal ties with private groups and or- 
ganizations. During 1959 over 100 unofficial dele- 
gations from Latin America were invited to Com- 
munist China, and a few cultural groups from 
China toured Latin America. The Chinese Com- 
munists have begun to establish “friendship” and 
“cultural” associations in Latin American coun- 
tries, which serve as propaganda outlets. In 
March 1960 a China-Latin Friendship Association 
was established, an organization which is designed 
to serve as a channel for disseminating Commu- 
nist propaganda to Latin American countries 
and to promote Pelping’s programs of “people’s 
diplomacy.” Since 1957 radio broadcasts to Latin 
America from Peiping have been doubled in vol- 
ume, and a number of Chinese Communist peri- 
odicals are now available in Latin American edl- 
tions. 


D. National defense 


Since the formation in 1927 of the People’s Lib- 
eration Army (PLA), an indispensable arm of the 
Chinese Communist Party, its primary functions 
have been: 1) to protect the Party, 2) to help im- 
plement the Party’s domestic programs, and 3) to 
extend the Party’s influence and control. Military 
preparedness, in terms of offensive potential as well 
as defensive capabilities, is a basic consideration 
in the plan of Party leaders to promote the objec- 
tives of world Communism in the rest of Asia, by 
political means if possible but, if necessary and 
practicable, also by force of arms. 

The PLA has had a remarkable continuity in 
its top leadership and, with a few exceptions, is 
commanded today by the same persons who 
brought it into being. From 1927 to 1949 the 
Party’s revolutionary activities were almost syn- 
onymous with the military activities of the Party’s 
armed forces, and virtually every Politburo mem- 
ber today has had some past connection with mili- 
tary activities. 
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Despite the close interrelationship of the top 
Party and military leaders, there were indications 
in 1959 of high-level differences over such issues 
as the speed of modernization of the army and 
the size of the military budget, the responsibility 
of the PLA in assisting in the economic develop- 
ment of the country, the role of the militia in 
military strategy, political indoctrination and 
control over tactical and training policies, the 
importance of nuclear and missile weapons, and 
an evaluation of bloc military strength, particu- 
larly Chinese strength, as compared with that of 
the West. The Party has been successful in pre- 
serving its control over the army but has had to 
recognize these new strains as persistent ones 
which must be continually resolved. 

Chinese Communist leaders rose to power in 
China after two decades of military struggle 
against the armed forces of the Kuomintang, 
which were numerically superior. The military 
victories of the Communists were made possible 
by creating a highly mobile force, recruited from 
the peasantry, operating in inaccessible areas of 
the country and utilizing guerrilla tactics and or- 
ganization. The guiding theory of this force was 
that a poorly equipped but politically unified and 
dedicated army could defeat a force which was 
not so motivated even though it might be bet- 
ter equipped. 

By 1946-47 Chinese Communist leaders began 
to remold their guerrilla forces into a regular 
army which in subsequent years was increasingly 
equipped to utilize modern military technology. 
The Chinese Communist intervention in Korea in 
late 1950 accelerated the modernization program 
in order to overcome inadequacies demonstrated 
in operations against UN forces. Despite the 
Party’s early doctrinal line, modernization deem- 
phasized large, amorphous masses of poorly 
trained troops (such soldiers were demobilized in 
large numbers following the conclusion of the Ko- 
rean hostilities) in order to concentrate on build- 
ing a well-trained and well-equipped standing 
army with large reserves. 

The modernization program continues to be 
heavily dependent on Soviet assistance for air- 
craft, modern weapons, and communications 
equipment. Chinese Communist industrial de- 
velopment is inadequate at present to meet both 
the requirements of the domestic civil economy 
and a modern military establishment and will 
continue to be so for some time to come. More- 
over, the PLA is not as yet equipped with the most 
advanced products of modern military technology, 
particularly in the missile and nuclear weapons 
area, and therefore Communist China continues 
to be ultimately dependent on the military might 
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of the Soviet Union in the event of any military 
contest with another world power. 


Almost since the establishment of the PLA, the 
Chinese Communists have placed great emphasis 
on the dual function of the army as a fighting 
force in time of war and as a production force 
in time of peace. This involved little strain on 
the program of training and increasing the ca- 
pability of the forces when the army was little 
more than a guerrilla band. As increasingly more 
time was required for training troops in modern 
weapons techniques, however, less time became 
available for army participation in production 
work. The striking of a balance between these 
two tasks has been a serious problem for the re- 
gime. In 1955 the PLA formally issued an order 
calling for widespread troop participation in agri- 
cultural and railroad work, and heavy emphasis 
has been placed on this theme in succeeding 
years. 


1. Mobilization and organization 


From its formation in 1927 until 1955, the PLA 
was a “volunteer” army although part of the vol- 
unteer force was undoubtedly impressed into serv- 
ice. There was no formal period of service, de- 
mobilization, or retirement. In 1949 the regime 
indicated that it intended to substitute a formal 
conscription and reserve system for the earlier 
recruitment program, and such a system was im- 
plemented by a law passed in July 1955. 

The conscription recruitment system is de- 
signed to enable the PLA to train a large num- 


all officers of field grade level or above must be 
Party members. 

The Chinese Communists have actively encour- 
aged the development of militia units since their 
guerrilla days in the 1930’s. This policy has con- 
tinued since 1949 although the functions of mi- 
litia in the rural areas, where it has primarily 
been organized, have been restricted mainly to 
guard duty over state property and assistance to 
local public security forces (‘“‘People’s Armed Po- 
lice”) in maintaining local law and order. 

In the coastal provinces of China, milita units 
have reportedly played an important role in 
coastal defense, reinforcing the defensive opera- 
tions conducted by the regular units of the PLA. 
In 1958 militia organizations were greatly ex- 
panded to include, in theory, every able-bodied 
man and woman between 18 and 50 in the coun- 
try. Militia organizations became practically 
synonymous with the working population, and a 
quasi-military discipline was imposed on persons 
in many areas. This program, which was insti- 
tuted at the time of the formation of the people’s 
communes and the initiation of the 1958 bombard- 
ment of the offshore islands, was carried out un- 
der the slogan “every one a soldier,” attributed 
directly to Mao Tse-tung. Peasants were to learn 
how to handle small arms and to be prepared to 
“resist aggression.” By the end of 1958 the re- 
gime claimed that 30,000,000 militiamen had re- 
ceived some form of military training, but only 
7,000,000 had practiced with live ammunition. 
This last group, the core of the militia, consists 


ber of persons as an active military reserve and primarily of demobilized servicemen. One func- 
to raise the technical quality of the armed forces tion of the militia is to serve as a form of pre- i 
by selective conscription. At the end of 1959 the iulitary training for prospective conscripts. Be- 
total forces of the PLA (including ground, air, and gimning in 1959, the PLA began carrying out its e 
naval units) were nearly 2,900,000, of whom the conscription program primarily from among é 
non-officer component was almost completely con- Miulitiamen 18-20 years old. c 
scripted. The regime’s manpower supply is so The present organization of the entire militia a 
large that it can keep its forces up to this level is theoretically justified by the regime on the e 
even though extremely rigorous physical, men- grounds that the armed struggle of the PRC must p 
tal, and political standards are imposed under the __ be based on the ability of the entire population a 
conscription system. The regime claims that to use arms in the event of war. The combat ef- t] 
about 7,000,000 persons are demobilized service- fectiveness of the militia, however, is not appre- ir 
men, but this figure undoubtedly includes large  ciable in terms of modern technology, and the St 
numbers of former KMT troops, guerrillas, and regime’s emphasis upon the role of militiamen as te 
poorly trained provincial troops who were demo- a shock corps in terms of economic production 
bilized early in the regime. There are, neverthe- activities seems more germane in evaluating ti 
less, a Substantial number of first reserve troops’ their significance to the mainland regime than nj 
who could quickly be mobilized in the event of _ their actual military activities. oy 
war. Since 1949 the organization of the PLA has mM 
The PLA officer corps is a professional military changed considerably, largely as a result of its fr 
group recruited from senior high schools and col- former regional administrative responsibilities eat 
leges. Political reliability is even more strictly having been taken over by the civil authorities. ily 
enforced among officers than among ordinary re- The Politburo members who formerly personally mi 
cruits. Virtually all officers are Young Commu-- directed military activities in various ‘“com- sti 
nist League or Communist Party members, and mands” are now all occupied in general military sti 
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policy positions or have shifted entirely to other 
work. Actual command positions are now occu- 
pied by individuals of relatively minor Party rank. 


Aside from the three major commands within 
the PLA, the regime also early established a Pub- 
lic Security Force which, while organizationally 
under the PLA, was closely connected with the op- 
erations of the Ministry of Public Security. The 
PLA’s Public Security Forces were responsible for 
maintenance of border security and internal se- 
curity which transcended the small-scale opera- 
tions which were handled by the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Security’s Armed Peoples Police. In 1955 and 
again in 1959 major components of this Public 
Security Force were transferred to the Ministry 
of Public Security, moves which have the effect 
of bringing the Chinese Communist internal se- 
curity system more in line with the Soviet sys- 
tem. 


Except on rare occasions, the uprising in Tibet 
being the most outstanding, PLA troops not con- 
nected directly with the Public Security forces do 
not seem to have been used to maintain internal 
order and put down uprisings. This appears to 
reflect the desire of the regime to reduce to the 
minimum any conflicts of allegiance and loyalty 
by the rank and file in a dominantly peasant army 
if they were called upon to suppress uprisings by 
other peasants. | 


2. Modernization 


Chinese Communist military policies are di- 
rected toward creating a modern military estab- 
lishment with emphasis on an effective ground 
force supported by the more specialized air and 
naval services. This process began immediately 
after World War II as the Chinese Communist 
army shifted from guerrilla tactics to more ortho- 
dox military operations and was considerably 
aided by the supplies of Japanese and U.S. heavy 
equipment which fell into its hands. The full im- 
port of “modernization,” however, did not become 
apparent to the Chinese Communists until after 
the failure of their costly “human sea” assaults 
in Korea convinced them that crude manpower 
superiority was canceled by their opponent’s 
technical superiority. 

While many of the industrial and communica- 
tions projects undertaken by the Chinese Commu- 
nists as part of their economic development pro- 
erams have military implications, the bulk of the 
material modernization of the PLA has derived 
from direct Soviet assistance. Since 1952 the re- 
gime has been building aircraft parts on a stead- 
ily increasing scale, but some components for al- 
most all types of ‘‘domestically built” aircraft are 
still supplied from the Soviet Union. Naval con- 
struction has included submarines, escort ships, 
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submarine chasers, motor gunboats, torpedo 
boats, and minesweepers, with many of the basic 
elements and complicated electronic and ord- 
nance components being imported from the rest 
of the Communist bloc. 


PLA engineers have been responsible for a large 
portion of railroad and road construction and re- 
pair in Communist China. Although the regime 
has boasted of its expanded rail network almost 
exclusively in terms of its economic significance, 
the military usefulness of such a network is 
Clearly evident. The two longest and most diffi- 
cult road-building projects undertaken by the 
Communists during the first 10 years of the re- 
gime were both into Tibet and have been used al- 
most completely for military traffic. 

The intertwining of purely military budget 
items with projects of military significance, but 
financed out of general development funds, makes 
difficult an estimate of the proportion of the Chi- 
nese Communist budget which is devoted to mili- 
tary expenditures. After increasing sharply dur- 
ing the Korean war, the exclusively military por- 
tion of the published budget decreased both pro- 
portionately and quantitatively from 1955 
through 1958. Although budgetary expenditures 
were again expanded somewhat in 1959-60, only 
10% of the total budget was listed for strictly mil- 
itary purposes. Hidden military components in 
the budget undoubtedly would raise the total mili- 
tary share substantially above this level. 

Technological modernization has been most 
conspicuous in connection with the PLA air force. 
The high military service standards and long serv- 
ice period for this branch reflect its standing 
both as an elite force and one for which consid- 
erable technical training is required. The air 
force, the largest in the Far East and a major 
constituent in Communist China’s military 
threat to other Asian countries, consists of about 
3,000 planes including 2,500 jet fighters and light 
bombers. Despite the excellent equipment sup- 
plied by the U.S.S.R., the performance of Chinese 
Communist pilots in air engagements with Na- 
tionalist Chinese planes over the Formosa Strait 
has indicated a lack of technical skill. 


The Chinese Communists have not acquired 
a nuclear capability so far and although an In- 
stitute for the Study of Atomic Energy and an 
Earth Satellite study program were established 
in recent years, there were no _ indications 
through the end of 1959 that the Chinese Com- 
munists had launched a crash program for an 
independent nuclear effort. However, in public 
and private statements regime leaders have in- 
dicated their intention to develop and produce 
nuclear weapons. 
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3. Political indoctrination 


The maintenance of Party loyalty within the 
PLA has been a basic policy of the regime. Al- 
though the regime does not require army back- 
ing to maintain itself in power on a day-to-day 
basis, it requires army support as the ultimate 
sanction against opposition. It is unlikely that 
any domestic uprising against the regime would 
be victorious in the absence of PLA support for 
such an uprising. Regime awareness of this de- 
pendence on the army has caused it to take a 
number of precautionary steps to reinforce PLA 
loyalty and reliability. First and foremost, politi- 
cal education of officers and troops is constant. 
Propaganda on the Party’s goals, programs, and 
campaigns is a vital element in military training. 
The same techniques of self-criticism and group 
criticism used to control the civilian population 
are used in the army, and the constant group life 
which is led in military units acts even more 
effectively to hamper the growth of covert dissi- 
dence in the armed forces. Secondly, recruitment 
is carried out from among not only the physically 
and mentally healthier youth but from among 
the politically most sound (from the point of view 
of the regime) within this group. The enormous 
reserve of manpower available to the regime 
gives it a wide leeway in making such a selec- 
tion. Third, the PLA as a group is provided with 
substantially better living conditions than any 
other large group on the mainland. Officers are 
well paid and housed, and the clothing, food, and 
medical care given all personnel are well beyond 
what the average peasant can expect. Fourth, 
the regime claims to provide favored treatment 
for the families of servicemen and to guarantee 
job preference for demobilized servicemen. In ad- 
dition, demobilized servicemen are frequently re- 
gaided by the regime as vital elements in their 
control of the countryside and are given positions 
of responsibility and importance. Fifth, it has 
been general PLA practice to assign troops to 
areas other than those from which they are re- 
cruited. This has the advantage for the Chinese 
Communists of increasing the distance between 
the local population and PLA garrisons in terms 
of language differences, eating habits, traditional 
sympathies, and immediate emotional ties. 


One important factor in maintaining the po- 
litical loyalty of the PLA has been an elaborate 
system of Party controls which extends through- 
out the armed forces. Each echelon of the PLA 
has a political department headed by CCP mem- 
bers who are also members of Party committees 
established within the armed forces. At the na- 
tional level of command there is a General Po- 
litical Department, which is directly under the 
Party Central Committee. The political depart- 
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ments and Party committees throughout the 
armed forces are responsible for supervising the 
political indoctrination of the troops and for weed- 
ing out politically unreliable elements. Branches 
of the Young Communist League, the junior aux- 
iliary of the CCP, have also been set up in the 
armed forces. Members of the Young Commu- 
nist League provide a “hard core” of politically 
reliable personnel. 


The regime has long striven to reduce the tra- 
ditional Chinese contempt for the soldiers and the 
army and the enmity between the general popu- 
lation and the army. The Chinese Communists 
have attempted to establish the PLA as an elite 
group in which membership is prized and difficult 
to attain. Through strict discipline, the armed 
forces are Kept from irritating the local popula- 
tion, and the soldiers are purposely isolated 
from the local population in rural areas except 
when organized and disciplined group contacts 
are arranged. The exemplary conduct of the PLA 
in the early days of “liberation” undoubtedly 
created a widespread favorable reaction toward 
the new regime and materially hastened its con- 
solidation of power. However, as popular disil- 
lusionment with the regime has increased in re- 
cent years, it is doubtful that the initial image 
of the military has continued in the public mind. 
There has been little evidence, however, of overt 
popular hostility to the armed forces, and their 
insulation from public security duties (except 
in the specific instances described above) has 
probably helped the regime to prevent such hos- 
tility. 

The Party has endeavored to prevent the rise 
of a specially privileged military officers’ corps. 
During their struggle for power soldiers and offi- 
cers inevitably lived in close proximity and under 
virtually identical conditions. Since 1949, and 
particularly since the end of the Korean war, for- 
malization of garrison life and the establishment 
of a conscripted army which has a relatively rapid 
rate of turnover have underlined the gap be- 
tween career officers and the soldiers. Since 
1958 the regime has experimented with regula- 
tions requiring officers to live and train as regu- 
lar soldiers for varying periods each year for 
the purpose of heightening the officers’ awareness 
of troop morale and efficiency, eliminating tend- 
encies toward arrogance and superiority, and re- 
storing the atmosphere of camaraderie and zeal 
which the Chinese Communist forces showed dur- 
ing the civil war against the Kuomintang. The 
atmosphere of a guerrilla army and the air of 
dedication which may have enabled the PLA to 
maintain such a feeling between officers and men 
and within the army as a whole no longer exist, 
and it seems doubtful that the regime can re- 
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create pre-1949 conditions in its present modern- 
ized and conscripted forces. 


Party control over the PLA is exercised at the 
highest level through a Military Affairs Commit- 
tee attached to the Central Committee. The 
membership and specific functions of the Military 
Affairs Committee have never been made clear, 
but it appears to be the master control center for 
military policies, which are then channeled down 
through the General Political Department of the 
PLA, which supervises and directs the activities 
of political departments and Party organizations 
throughout the armed forces. The most crucial 
decisions on political-military affairs are probably 
made by the Politburo, where 7 of the regime’s 10 
marshals hold full membership. Major disputes 
on military policy necessarily involve parallel dif- 
ferences in the top ranks of the CCP. The long 
identification of the top military leaders of the 
PLA with the CCP has prevented the development 
of any serious military-Party split. However, at 
the end of 1959 circumstances strongly suggested 
that the regime’s Minister of Defense, P’eng 
Te-huai, had been removed from his position be- 
cause of differences over policy. 


4, Economic role of the army 


The Party has always called for troop partici- 
pation in economic construction. Although Arti- 
cle 24 of the regime’s Common Program in 1950 
stated that the military shall “systematically 
take part in agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion to assist in national construction work on 
the condition of not hindering military tasks,” 
intensive emphasis on this theme was not given 
until 1955. In 1958 PLA men contributed over 
60,000,000 workdays to economic projects, or 
nearly 4 weeks for every officer and man in the 
armed forces. This figure declined by about a 
third the following year, but the number of army 
men working regularly on communications, trans- 
portation, and agricultural projects is undoubt- 
edly substantial. Roughly a third of the new rail- 
roads constructed in Communist China during 
the regime’s first 10 years were built by the PLA. 
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The PLA has also claimed that many units are 
self-supporting in vegetable and meat production. 
While these activities reduce the expenses of the 
army and assist in general economic development 
work they also cut into time which could be used 
for regular training programs within the PLA. 
Units equipped with the most modern weapons 
such as the navy and air force probably have the 
least responsibility for economic work while in- 
fantry and engineering units in interior areas of 
the country may spend most of their time on con- 
struction work. 


5. Civil defense policy 


Information on civil defense activity in Com- 
munist China is fragmentary and often contra- 
dictory. There is little indication that a well-co- 
ordinated program of civil defense exists, but there 
appears to be some planning on a localized basis. 
There have been reports to the effect that under- 
ground shelters have been constructed in Peiping 
and other major cities for the protection of high- 
ranking Party and government officials. Some 
of the larger coastal cities, such as Shanghai, 
have reportedly established air raid warning sys- 
tems and have held air raid drills. If their pub- 
lished statements can be taken literally, Chinese 
Communist leaders appear to believe that China 
is less vulnerable to nuclear attack than more 
highly industrialized countries such as the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. because of the size of 
China’s area and population. 


The nationwide effort to organize the entire 
Chinese population into large socio-economic 
units called communes, an effort which was 
launched in 1958, may have some implications for 
civil defense. The commune type of organiza- 
tion may provide a greater degree of selfsuffi- 
ciency and may enable the regime to establish 
tighter administrative controls over the popula- 
tion. (For information on specialized booklets 
dealing with civil defense, see this Chapter, Src- 
TION 54, Public Order and Safety, under Police and 
Public Security in Communist China.) 
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EK. Comments on principal sources 
1. Evaluation 


A fairly large amount of primary source ma- 
terial is available which deals with various aspects 
of Chinese Communist policy. Included are offi- 
cial government reports, speeches by Chinese 
Communist leaders, directives of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee, and other documents. Transla- 
tions of such materials can be found in the Cur- 
rent Background Series and in the Survey of the 
China Mainland Press, prepared by the U.S. Con- 
sulate General in Hong Kong. Much of this ma- 
terial is tendentious and interwoven with propa- 
ganda statements, and must therefore be treated 
with caution. 


The present Section is based largely on the 
above materials, on foreign service despatches and 
intelligence reports prepared by U.S. Government 
agencies, and on studies of Communist China pre- 
pared by private scholars. In general, the con- 
clusions reached in this Section are believed to be 
reliable. However, information concerning many 
aspects of Chinese Communist policy, particularly 
in the fields of foreign policy and national de- 
fense, have been difficult to obtain from available 
sources because of stringent security regulations 
enforced by the regime. 


Many serious gaps still exist in our tmnforma- 
tion concerning national policies in Communist 
China. Little information is available about the 
actual process of policy formulation or about fac- 
tors which shape national policy. Although there 
have been indications that serious differences over 
national policy may exist, little is available about 
the nature of such differences or about the 
groups involved. There is also a serious lack of 
reliable information concerning popular reac- 
tions to the policies of the regime and the extent 
to which popular opinion may influence policy de- 
cisions. Much more information is needed con- 
cerning the current status of domestic programs 
such as the commune program and birth control 
program. In the field of national defense, there 
is a serious lack of reliable information on such 
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subjects as civil defense and nuclear weapons. 
There are also Many unanswered questions in 
the field of Sino-Soviet relations, including the 
effect of recent ideological debates on the soli- 
darity of the Sino-Soviet alliance and the relative 
influence exerted by Moscow and Peiping on the 
other Asian Communist Parties. 


Several studies of Communist China have been 
prepared by private scholars, but only a few give 
an adequate analysis of the policies of the regime. 
One of the most recent and most useful studies, 
primarily focused on foreign policy, is Source 1. 
Domestic policies up to 1955 are discussed in 
Sources 10 and 11. Economic policies up to 1957 
are discussed in Source 8. Sino-Soviet relations 
have been analyzed in several studies; one of the 
best is Source 4. 
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